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Advantages and Disadvantages of Italian Housekeeping 


HE economical American house- 
keeper will be delighted with Italian 
cookery as it is to be found in cheap 
Italian pensions. For eighty cents or one 
dollar per day a person can live in luxury. 
At any hour chosen in the morning, coffee 
or chocolate, French rolls with fresh 
butter, seryed upon green leaves, are 


By Mrs Brap_ey GILMAN 


had the large coarse variety and the 
small spaghetti, and we decided to buy it 
in much larger quantities on our return 
to America. Following the macaroni at 
“breakfast” came a course of fruit and 
cheese. The strawberries are always 
served with their hulls on and never with 
cream. 


brought to your room. Parsley is 


not often seen in Italy, but fruit, 
cheese and butter are always served 
upon green leaves of some kind. 
At noon comes breakfast, which 
usually consists of soup or fish, 
some one kind of cheap meat, 
stewed veal or beef a la mode, 
served usually with rice or maca- 
roni, which are boiled in gravy and 
always strongly flavored with 
cheese. 

On the steamer which carried us 
to Naples, the captain told us that 
he had provided three tons of mac- 
aroni to be eaten by the passengers 
during the voyage; and one of the 
great sights in Naples is to see the 
macaroni drying in the sun—and 
the dust blowing upon it, we may 
add—as it lies in close proximity to 
the filthy, odorous streets. “Give 
me one soldi to buy some macaroni,” 
is the constant, pathetic cry of the 
small boy beggar. Scarcely a day 
passed but that macaroni in some 
form was offered to us in our pen- 


sion. We had it cooked in gravy, 
in milk, in tomato and in cheese. We 
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DOING LAUNDRY WORK IN 


The table d’hote dinner is usually as 
late as 7.30 o'clock in Italy, and it is 
expected that the guests be punctual at 


that elaborate meal. At the large pen- 
sions long tables usually hold thirty or 
fifty guests, and the dishes are passed 
by the waitresses so that each person 
serves himself—but the portion which 
he is expected to take is very small. The 
cheaper food, like macaroni, comes first ; 
peas and beans, and even carrots, are 
served alone and made a separate course, 
and the last course before dessert is 
always chicken and salad. There is 
plenty of salad, but the chickens are 
always “spring chickens,” no matter when 
they are eaten—and one tiny wing or one 
small leg is all that one person is 
expected to take. Of course if the dish is 
passed last to you, what remains of the 
chicken is not apt to be the best part 
of the bird. In order to be fair, however, 
the waiters are trained to begin at the 


PUBLIC IN AN ITALIAN CITY 


head of the table with the first course 
and with the foot of the table with the 
second course, and so alternate through- 
out the dinner. In this way you receive 
a small portion of the dinner hot. Des- 
serts in Italy are extremely simple; there 
are few puddings and no pies. _ Jellies, 
creams, cakes anl “eggnog” served in 
cups like soft custard have been the usual 
desserts offered us. Ices are not often 
given in pensions, but may be bought for 
five, six or eight cents outside. The 
table is usually decorated with flowers 
and fruit very prettily and the dinner is 
served with a daintiness which in Amer- 
ica we very rarely see except in our most 
expensive hotels. 

To the restless, active American these 
long, elaborate table d’hote dinners are 
often very wearisome, but the very slow- 
ness of them is possibly an aid to diges- 
tion, and unless one sits them out one 
gets hardly enough to eat. In our pen- 
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sion in Florence the head of the estab- 
lishment, Monsieur Della-Casa, did the 
whole cooking. Madame Della-Casa, 
assisted by her two sons, waited on table 
and went to the door. One rosy-cheeked 
maid, Rosina, took care of our rooms, 
and there was a boy of eighteen who 
blacked the boots, washed the dishes and 
swept the halls and bedrooms. Sweep- 
ing in Italy seems to be considered a 
man’s work. Even when there are 
women chambermaids, the men sweep 
and dust the rooms. Not but that the 
poor women do hard work enough. Their 
sphere in Italy and France and Germany 
includes heavy field work as well as 
household work. It must make the heart 
of every American woman ache to see 
the heavy loads which the poor, over- 
worked old women carried on their backs 
in the rural districts. The haying in Italy 
was chiefly done by women. We saw one 
poor woman carrying bricks on her back 
from one end of a yard to another and 
knitting industriously as she walked. 
The men who were building a house 


A PRAYER 


would load and unload her much as if she 
were an animal. Women and animals 
are harshly treated and sadly overworked 
in Italy. 

In coming over the Simplons we 
crossed the road which was partially 
destroyed by a severe avalanche last 
March. No carriages can yet drive over 
this road and huge rocks which have 
rolled down the mountains still block the 
path of the diligence. Many houses and 
barns and cattle were destroyed, and two 
poor women perished. We found upon 
inquiry that these women, both young 
mothers, one, with a child of three years 
old and soon expecting another child, had 
risen at 5 a m and walked two miles 
through three feet of snow to feed the 
cattle. No men were killed by this ava- 
lanche ; only those hard-working women. 
Surely the Italian women who come to 
our country must rejoice in our different 
manner of treating women. Discon- 
tented American women need to come 
over to Italy to appreciate their great 
advantages. 


A Prayer 


By R. J. 


Let me belong to thy play-times, 
Thou of the bright girl face; 
Give me to share the laugh that slips 
Like a glad bird’s song from thy perfect lips, 
Till I thrill with joy to my finger-tips; 
Let me be part of thy play-times, 
Thou of the bright girl face! 


Let me belong to thy work-times, 
Thou of the brave girl face; 
Give me to share the cares that lie 
On thy slender shoulders so heavily, 
Till the burden is mine, and thou standest free. 
Let me be part of thy work-times, 
Thou of the brave girl face! 


Let me belong to thy pain-times, 
Thou of the pale girl face; 
Give me to share the pains that wring 
Thy quivering nerves, till my heart shall sing, 
“Pain, borne for my sweet, thou’st lost thy sting!” 
Oh, share with me all thy pain-times, ‘ 
Thou of the pale girl face! 
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Adulterated Food Products, and How to Avoid Them 


By E. H. Jenkins, Vice-Director Connecticut State Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
Charge of Food Inspection 


facts about food adulteration gath- 
ered from the results of our five 
years’ careful study of the matter in this 
state are as follows: Some staple articles 
of food, such as fresh meats, flour, sugar, 
tea and coffee in the bean, are seldom, if 
ever, adulterated. Others, like milk, 
opened oysters, molasses, ground coffee, 
lard, etc, are frequently adulterated; 
while: many others still, of less impor- 
tance perhaps, like spices and condiments, 
catsups, jellies, “temperance drinks,” etc, 
are quite generally adulterated. Goods 
in packages which do not bear the name 
and address of the manufacturing firm 
are generally inferior or adulterated. 

Some manufacturing firms deal only in 
pure, unadulterated goods. Others have 
several brands or sorts; some strictly 
pure, others adulterated. 

The retailer often, and perhaps gener- 
ally, does not know any better than the 
customer whether or not what he sells 
is adulterated. He should not, therefore, 
be held guilty unless it is clear that he 
does know. 

In general, the adulterants used are 
not immediately and obviously injurious 
to health. There is comparatively little 
danger nowadays of being poisoned by 
food adulterants. The most dangerous 
feature, at present, is the very common 
and free use in food of chemical antisep- 
tics which, unlike the old-time antisep- 
tics, salt, vinegar and smoke, cannot be 
detected by taste or smell. I regard the 
use of such things as formaline and borax 
in milk or opened oysters—foods much 
used for babes and invalids—as especially 
criminal. But adulteration of any kind 
is a fraud, is robbery. How can we avoid 
this fraud? 

Let us bear in mind in the first place 
that pure food products may be very infe- 
rior without being adulterated. Tea, for 
example, is seldom, if ever, found adul- 
terated, that is, mixed with other things 


than tea. But there are genuine, pure 
teas, having delicious aroma and tasie, 
which are quite expensive ; there are also 
very cheap teas having no delicate aroma 
and a bad taste, but which are never- 
theless just as genuine and pure as the 
others. The same is true of coffee, spices, 
olive oil, molasses, flour and many other 
things. The housekeeper cannot in most 
cases personally determine whether or 
not the food products which she buys are 
or are not pure. To detect skillful adul- 
terations, the skill and apparatus of a 
well-equipped laboratory are necessary. 
But there are a few general rules which, 
if observed, will prevent much gross 
imposition. 
A FEW GENERAL RULES 

First then: Don’t buy from the gro- 
cer’s spices, flavoring extracts, ground 
coffee, and such like things in bulk, or in 
packages which do not plainly show the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
—the firm name, not simply the name of 
the mill. When a firm puts up goods in 
packages bearing its name and address, 
it is a good deal more careful about the 
contents than if no name went with them, 
or simply “Tiger Mills,’ “Excelsior 
Mills,” or something equally indefinite. 

Second: -Do your own coffee and spice 
grinding. A coffee or spice mill costs 
little, and after grinding one kind of 
spice, it can easily be cleaned, ready for 
another kind, by running a little corn or 
corn meal through it. 

Anyone can determine, for instance, 
whether whole peppercorns are adulter- 
ated or not, but only a trained microsco- 
pist can pass judgment on ground pep- 
per; so buy pepper always in the corn. 
Moreover, pepper freshly ground in your 
own kitchen is as superior in flavor to 
stale genuine ground pepper from the 
shops as that is better than the mixtures 
of cocoanut shells, cracker crumbs and 
floor sweepings which are often sold for 
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pepper. Its spicy odor is a revelation 
to anyone not used to it. It costs you 
more than adulterated pepper, perhaps, 
unless you put a value on the fact that 
it is pure, clean and fine flavored. 

\Why buy ready-ground coffee? It is 
a great mistake. Coffee loses its fine 
favor very quickly after grinding. It 
should always be bought in the bean, and 
iresh roasted, if roasted at all. Anyone 
can then assure himself that what he 
gets is genuine. The coffee should be 
put into tight fruit jars at once and 
ground just before using. That is the 
only way to have good coffee. Or, again, 
cassia, mistakenly called cinnamon, can 
be bought of the druggist or wholesale 
grocer and ground at home. Thus pre- 
pared it has more strength and vastly 
better and stronger flavor than most of 
the genuine ground cinnamon of the 
stores. No one can adulterate the clean 
sticks of cassia bark so that the house- 
keeper cannot detect it easily. Ground 
cinnamon it is very easy to adulterate. 

he frauds in ready-ground things are 
not confined to food products. Many of 
the leaves, roots, etc, used in the drug 
trade are very hard and so very costly to 
grind fine; yet the pulverized articles 
actually cost less at wholesale than the 
whole roots or leaves. The reason is 
plain. The whole root cannot be suc- 
cessfully imitated, but the powdered root 
can be mixed with an indifferent and 
worthless powder without much risk of 
detection, 

Third: As far as may be, buy only of 
those manufacturers whose goods have 
stood the test and have been shown to be 
unadulterated, and decline to buy not 
only unbranded goods, but also goods 
from a manufacturing firm which has 
been known to put out adulterated stuff. 
If all housekeepers would follow this 
tule, it would check the craze for adul- 
teration of food better than any legisla- 
tion. But a good many of them will not. 

If A’s goods are adulterated and the 
public knows it; if B’s goods are genuine 
and the public knows it; it would seem 
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that B would get the trade and A would 
get nothing but condemnation. This is 
not the way, however. A’s goods are 
adulterated, to be sure, but they are 
somewhat cheaper than B’s. Or you get a 
premium with A’s—a whole package of 
baking powder perhaps, or borax for 
washing—and so A keeps on doing a 
large business and cheating his custom- 
ers. His baking powder, as we have had 
occasion to find out in our study of the 
matter, is a mighty poor article, contain- 
ing alum or powdered minerals. One 
brand examined last year contained too 
much talc to be fit for raising bread and 
too much alum for use as comfort pow- 
der! His “borax” contains little or no 
borax, is mostly washing soda, and could 
be duplicated at any good druggist’s for 
less money than it brings over the de- 
partment store counter. Both are 
“cheap” to the eye of the buyer, but 
really expensive. 

Fourth: If you live in a state where 
the agricultural experiment station is 
charged with the inspection of foods, get 
the reports on this subject and study 
them. These reports show which brands 
have been found adulterated and which 
have not been, and then you can choose 
whether you will have pure foods or 
cheaper but adulterated ones. 

After all care in buying foods, the 
buyer may, of course, be imposed upon. 
There are some kinds of fraud which he 
cannot detect. If he has kept up with 
the authentic accounts of work in this 
line done at the stations and by the gov- 
ernment, he will know where the special 
forms of cheating are most likely to be 
and he may solace himself with this 
reflection: that almost all the fraud in 
food, while it swindles, yet does not 
poison the victim of it. That is, with 
some few exceptions, the adulterants 
used at present, in the quantities used, are 
not distinctly and immediately destruc- 
tive of life. 

Already, as a result of our work, we 
can see some decrease in the number of 
adulterated goods put on our market. 
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A Christmas Experience 


Wherein Figured a Glorious Dinner and an Original Poem 


By Etta Morris KretSCHMAR 


OT “once upon a time,” but only two 
short years ago, it was my privilege 
to share in a Christmas celebration such 
as “you read about.” Not a German 
Northland, nor Latin Christmas, not a 
Christmas in “merrie England,” of which 
so many fascinating tales have been writ- 
ten; but a royal American Christmas 
among southern people, whose hearts are 
still as warm as the sunshine, spite of the 
scars of civil strife; whose capacity for 
joy has not been shriveled by mad strug+ 
gles for an unholy degree of wealth, yet 
have lived in easy luxury; people who 
have brought the charm, light-hearted- 
ness, even the fire of youth into the richer 
experiences and deepening sympathies of 
maturer years; people whose trustfulness 
in their fellow-men yet remains to them; 
who regard life as a gift, and its living a 
delightful scheme of happiness, an oppor- 
tunity for loving much, giving much, 
enjoying much, and making merry when- 
ever occasion offers. 

It was in a Missouri town that the fes- 
tival occurred in which I had a share; a 
town of war history, scarred with bul- 
lets—being a disputed point—and giving 
evidence of having been an even earlier 
center of human interest, since the turn- 
ing of its soil is ever bringing to light the 
flint weapons of the red man; a dear old 
southern-western town not too progress- 


ive to have lost early-day charm, customs, 
and—temperament. 

We of the present generations in the 
north all have a hazily romantic idea oi 
southern entertaining “befo’ the wali,” 
but, speaking for myself, I had no idea 
that the old-time lavishness had not 
everywhere given way to the more pru- 
dent habits of the north. There was not 
a hint in this Christmas celebration of 
that snobbish wastefulness which revolts 
the refined mind, but a consistent and 
astonishing prodigality which one felt 
could only have for its compelling motive 
overgenerous hearts, truly loving souls. 

Our host, Judge Andrew E——, the 
son and grandson of a judge, I would de- 
scribe as built after that ample and 
gracious plan by which nature has ex- 
pressed so many of her prominent men 
of the south that we call it “typical”—tall, 
straight, broad, toa, and solid, ceremo- 
nious of manner and speech, warmly 
genial, yet dignified almost to austerity, 
brave, tender as a woman, courteous to 
every living thing, stainless of honor, a 
partisan by impulse, yet ever restrained, 
a child at heart, a MAN by every other 
token that marks God’s highest product. 
Our hostess? A charming and brilliant 
woman, of Kentucky’s best blood—and 
when one has said that, can more be said? 

Yet right here let me remark that for 
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A CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCE 


ali-around executive ability, commend 
me to that special type of southern 
woman who “takes life easily,” simply 
because she meets it as master, not as a 
timid, doubting suppliant. 

The home of our entertainers is one of 
those large and many-roomed houses hap- 
pily common in America, whose every 
nook and corner speaks of comfort, full- 
ness, hospitality, easy luxury, wholesome 
good taste, and unaffected fitness ; with a 
“bit of five acres” about it to breathe in, 
and outbuildings as household demands 
sucgest. 

Of course there are children in this 
home—or were ; for one by one they have 
gone forth to homes of their own;. but 
Christmas finds them where they ought 
to be, back to hang up their stockings in 
the special corners chosen in childhood, 
bringing now some baby stockings to 
hang beside “mother’s” for grandpa and 
grandma to fill. 

Preparations for the glad reunion and 
day of festival in this happy home begin 
a whole month before that day arrives, 
and during this delightful preliminary 
period the atmosphere of the house is 
fairly redolent of Christmas cheer. First, 
four huge fruit cakes are baked, two to 
be sent to sons-in-law with the invitation 
bidding them to the Christmas feast, and 
two for actual home consumption—think 
of it, O friend who art dyspeptic !— 
then comes the making of mincemeat and 
plum puddings, the preparation or pur- 
chasing of gifts galore, all labeled. As 
the day draws nearer there is the making 
o! confections, and of old-fashioned 
pound cake, the trimming of the whole 
house with evergreens, whose blest odor 
to so many hearts is the very essence of 
the Christmas story. At last the day of 
welcome to the loved ones is here, and in 
the joy of reunion there are many hurried 
talks, mysteries without end, gay prelim- 
inary feastings, and a general sense of 
delicious excitement, which make the 
hours fly all too quickly. At the ap- 
proach of midnight the stockings are 
gayly but carefully hung, the father’s and 


' mother’s first, all the household follow- 


ing, even the servants decorously but 
with ill-concealed delight participating in 
the ceremony, using baskets ; good-nights 
are said, and there is a happy dispersing 
to the dear, familiar old rooms. 

Christmas morning! I seem to hear 
now the rush of happy feet, almost before 
daylight, to the father’s and mother’s 
room, the joyous shouts, the loving greet- 
ings, the echoes of delighted surprises, 
laughter, glad noise and confusion of all 
kinds. What is life? Love! The pur- 
pose of days? Joy! Whocould doubt it 
in that home? 

Breakfast is announced all too soon, 
and behold! a minor feast, with a moun- 
tain of quail as one of its many features. 
“Surely a mistake to call upon digestive 
forces which should be held in reserve for 
the tax of the greater feast, later,” is my 
mental comment. An absurd caution! 
for the matchless digestives are joy in the 


blood, laughter on the lips, and love in the © 


heart—and that Christmas day brought 
no digestive remorse to anyone. Before 
the reluctant breaking up of the breakfast 
party, door bells were announcing the 
arrival of gifts or greetings from friends 
and neighbors, and then began the send- 
ing of innumerable parcels, with mes- 
sages and wishes from the various donors. 
Already the work of final preparation 
for the great dinner was under way, and 
the charming mother, while seemingly 
giving herself to the merriment in the 
house, was directing like an able general 
her forces in kitchen, pantry and dining 
room, even mixing, weighing and meas- 
uring when great nicety was called for. 
How it was ever accomplished in the “lit- 
tle minute’’ which sped by between 8 
a m and 2 p m, all without friction, 
worry, confusion, or even hurry, but 
rather like play as the smiling black faces 
in the kitchen evidenced, I know not. I 
only know that at two o’clock a brave 
company of thirty was assembled, that all 
were solemnly invited to partake of gen- 
uine southern toddy, brewed and presided © 
over by the judge, and that then the doors 
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to that noble dining room—all hung in 
Christmas greens, near thirty feet long, 
broad, and lined with cabinets of rare 
china, the very walls spelling hospitality 
—were announced to have been thrown 
open. I wonder how many of my fellow- 
guests shared my thought: “What a pity 
to spoil such a picture,” as they entered 
in gay procession? Fancy a table long 
enough for the comfortable seating of 
thirty, of noble width, and as beautifully 
and generously appointed as a table may 
be! Is there any combination of material 
things which gives opportunity for a finer 
expression of feminine taste than beauti- 
ful napery, fine crystal, silver and china? 
I know of none, and that Christmas ban- 
quet table will always remain in my mem- 
ory a picture worth recalling. 

Our place cards, beautifully painted 
and tied with a spray of holly, deserve a 
detailed mention because of the wit, apt- 
ness and grace of the quotations or senti- 
ments which appeared under each name, 
but space forbids. Our host, I must men- 
tion, was surprised by the finding of an 
exquisitely decorated great toast cup at 
his cover, the work and gift of our 
hostess. 

Now do you who read this Christmas 
reminiscence suppose for one moment 
that I am going to describe to you a con- 
ventional dinner of many elaborate and 
drearily up-to-date courses? Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It was 
a real feast, poured from the very horn of 
plenty, without one “show” or artificial 
effect in its separate features, that I 
would tell you about. After the prelim- 
inary appeals to appetite of blue-points 
and soup had been seemingly dispatched, 
interest was of course centered upon that 
splendid national bird, less glorious than 
our eagle only because war is mistakenly 
accounted more glorious than peace ; but, 
bird for bird, the glory would easily have 
been ceded, for the day at least, by any 
rational mind, to the turkey which graced 
, our feast. Borne in by two servants, so 
large it was, done to a “turn” beyond crit- 
icism, tender as a squab, juicy in all its 


tissues, neither nature nor art could add 
to its perfection. And what to the ordi- 
nary carver would have been an embar- 
rassment, not without excuse, to our host 
was but an adequate opportunity for the 
play of that fine skill which results from 
long experience in hospitality, and also 
for gracious service to the guests he 
would honor; service which was unflag- 
ging throughout the progress of our ban- 
queting. “Pray, madame, allow me to 
send you just,” etc; “but, madame, I beg 
that you take it with my compliments,” 
etc, etc. 

Now here I pause, reflecting that I 
have said that “interest centered” upon 
that turkey; when really—well, patrioti- 
cally it did so center, but sentimentally it 
was otherwise placed. For, half way 
down the board stood the noblest of its 
kind, an erstwhile sucking pig, garlanded 
in green, an apple in its mouth, encircled 
with sweet potatoes, appealing in the rich- 
ness of its browns, of a brave and pride- 
ful poise which clearly read: “Since the 
mission of my brotherhood is fixed, I am 
honored, ladies and gentlemen, to be at 
your service.” I would love to linger 
over its subtle flavors, and to discourse 
upon the art of its preparation, but again 
space forbids. The rest of the course I 
must only briefly mention: scalloped 
oysters (which aggrieved me because I 
had never done any so well), cranberry 
sauce, celery, jellies, olives, pickles and 
other relishes, vegetables—well, of vege- 
tables there were simply all that are pro- 
curable in midwinter, that each guest 
could make choice. 

During the discussion of this course 
our host remarked to me: “Now, my 
dear madame, is the time to try my per- 
sonal contribution to our menu, the 
boiled smoked tongue.” At the first 
taste I knew I had happened upon a new 
gastronomic experience, for anything 
akin to the flavor of that tongue I had 
never before encountered, nor have I 
since been able to command it. Delicious 
and pungent, it had the quality of restor- 
ing the palate and exciting fresh appetite. 
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“Of course, judge, this tongue is pre- 
pared on the place, under your own eye?” 
“lormerly it was, madame, but this year 
I only did curing, having the smoking 
done elewhere under my supervision, my 
wife: having burned down my smoke- 
house with her china kiln.”” Our hostess, 
who, I could see, had caught a word of 
this explanation, smiled serenely at her 
end of the table. 

Man is a spiritual being, yet one who 
is observant will not have failed to have 
remarked that the real gayety of a dinner 
bezins when material man has been meas- 
urably gratified ; and so at this Christmas 
merrymaking with the clearing away of 
substantials and the serving of salad 
(with dainty hot rolls, be it remarked), 
the finer currents of genial interchange 
of wit, mirth, sentiment and reminiscence 
became general. 

Dessert brought rich and delicious 
mince pie, but instead of the coffee which 
by northern canons would have followed, 
a faultless peach brandied in its liqueur 
was next served. “To prepare our pal- 
ates for what ?” I mentally questioned. For 
the richest of ice cream, two huge blocks 
of it, with pound cake and fruit cake as 
accompaniments. Did I refuse? Never! 
I joined with gusto my fellow-guests, 
who seemed quite accustomed to this 
order of feasting. Another clearing 
away, and then! The coffee? No! A 
few moments’ pause, and a door opened 
wide to admit the bearer of the huge 
plum pudding, ablaze of course, and de- 
manding both recognition and apprecia- 
tion because of the day. Nor did diges- 
tive recklessness pause at bonbons, nuts 
and fruits now placed before us. 

Have I mentioned everything? Per- 
haps, save only the quality of the offer- 
ings from our host’s cellar, which I mod- 
estly refrain from commenting upon on 
the score of the proverbial deficiency of a 
woman’s “wine palate.” 

\ last toast was proposed to the writer 
of the following, dedicated to our hostess : 
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The bells ring the story of Noel to-night, 

Of the child in the manger, the man on the 
cross, 

The heavens are brilliant, no angry clouds 
toss, 

But in radiant beauty the moon’s gentle light 

Throws a silvery gleam on this poor whirling 
clod, 

While the stars flash in glory the solendor of 
God. 


Not so when on Calvary he for man died, 

Then thunders to hell-painted lightning replied, 

The world plunged through ages of murder 
and shame, 

Making earth a red shamble, all done in his 
name, 

While the church pealed sweet anthems 
and built him a shrine, 

And the monks at Yuletide emptied flagons 
of wine. 


But Calvary’s sacrifice means now a feast 

Of rejoicing; for man who from sin is made 
free, 

The cross of Christ’s agony blooms forth a 
tree, 

Bearing gifts, like the kings who came out 
of the east. 

May the best of God's gifts, Christ’s sweet 
charity, fill 

And make happy our hearts—be we men of 
good will. 


And now we did at last adjourn to the 
firelight and fading twilight of the great 
sitting room, where coffee was served. 
And here soft music soothed our tired and 
happy hearts, while young folks: still 
jested and laughed, and we older ones 
talked of other Christmases. 

And who shall say that refined pleas- 
uring of the physical man is “gross mate- 
rialism”? Are the lines of demarcation 
between our physical, intellectual and 
spiritual natures so distinctly set as to 
forbid their blending into a harmonious 
whole? And is not the very highest phil- 
osophy attainable that which teaches us 
that “we may bring the commonest acts 
of life into sympathy with our highest 
thoughts”? 
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A COMFORTABLE LOUNGING ROOM IN THE JANE CLUB, CHICAGO 


How the Jane Club Keeps House 


By B. 


T is doubtful if 
I there exists in 
any city a society 
of young women 
which, in point of 
unostentatious dig- 
nity and practical 
success, has _at- 
tained to the high 
standard of the 
Jane club of Chi- 
cago. 
Belonging, geo- 
graphically, to a re- 
gion which has, ral years, been regarded 
as one of the most overcrowded tenement 
districts of Chicago, the quarters of the 
club are perhaps more attractive than 


Marks 


the homes of scores of families in better 
portions of the city which are known to 
be “in comfortable circumstances.” There 
are twenty-eight young women who are 
resident members of this club, and who 
pay, for the privilege of making it their 
home, the sum of three dollars each a 
week. 

The Jane club is neither a charitable 
nor a public institution. Its character, 
in the eyes of its residents, may perhaps 
be best understood from the following 
incident: A gentleman who evidently 
had been piloting a party of friends about 
the city called at the Jane club building, 
saying: “We have just been through 
Hull House and now we would like to 
have you show us through your institu- 
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tion.” The young woman who met him 
at the door was thrown immediately upon 
her mettle. 

‘Do you know,” she replied, “what 
you are asking? Are you aware that 
you are seeking admittance to a private 
home? Have you realized that, to allow 
you to inspect our home, were to uncover 
to the eyes of strangers treasures that 
are as dear to us as—as those in your 
o\n home, for example, can possibly 
be to you?” 

Though the building occupied by the 
Jane club is just around the corner from 
Hull House and is the property of that 
se'tlement, the club is an independent 
one. The only relation which it bears 
to Hull House is that of lessee to land- 
lord, although the club girls point with 
no little pride to the fact that Jane 
Addams, for whom the club was named, 
was its originator and is now an honor- 
ary member thereof. Of course the club 
has the benefit of the moral and social 
atmosphere of Hull House. In speaking 
of this phase of the question, one club 
member said: “We feel the advantage 
of being (as we are, in a measure, at 
least) under the influence of Hull 
House; and we are very glad to be 
connected with the settlement in this 
sense. We owe the residents much— 
especially Miss Addams.” 

The object of the Jane club, as 
expressed in its constitution, is “to secure 
and promote the mutual comfort and 
improvement of its members, and, to this 
end, to provide and maintain a house 
or houses in the city of Chicago, at 
which its members may lodge and board; 
such house or houses to be managed on 
the co-operative plan, all resident mem- 
bers sharing the expenses, losses, and 
benefits, equally.” This club, which is 
now recognized as the most successful 
organization of its kind in the world, 
had its inception in the heart of Jane 
Addams. The venture was first under- 
taken eight or nine years ago by seven 
girls who were employees of book-bind- 


ing, cloak-making, shoe-making, and 
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other establishments’ of a similar nature. 
At the suggestion of Miss Addams these 
girls hired one little apartment in Ewing 
street and began keeping house for them- 
selves. Wishing to encourage the under- 
taking, Miss Addams saw to it that the 
flat was properly furnished and that the 
first month’s rent was provided. 

The girls learned, however, after a 
little experience, that the venture could 
not be made a paying one unless the 
membership list were considerably 
lengthened. But this difficulty did not 
discourage them. Other girls, receiving 
small salaries, were induced to join, and 
the membership became finally so large 
that additional apartments had to be 
rented. Another danger soon confronted 
them. It was found that too large a 
membership is even more disastrous than 
one which is too small, for the reason 
that an excess in numbers renders a club 
unmanageable and defeats the purposes 
for which it is formed. Ultimately, it 
was concluded that thirty is the ideal 
number for a co-operative association of 
this kind. 

It was not long before the question of 
renting a permanent clubhouse con- 
fronted them and became a matter for 
serious study, for the use of separate 
apartments proved not entirely desirable. 
A mind’s eye glance over the district 
confirmed the fact that there was not, 
in the entire neighborhood, a building 
which was in every way suited to the 
needs of the club. It was at this junc- 
ture that one of the staunch friends of 
Hull House—a woman who had, for a 
number of years, given fifty or sixty 
dollars annually to the Hull House day 
nursery—made a pleasing proposition. 
She announced her intention of erecting 
for the settlement a larger building, de- 
signed to meet the needs of the Jane club, 
to which it was to be rented the same 
as to any other lessee. She asked that 
the income thus obtained be used for the 
benefit of the day nursery, thus perpetu- 
ating her gift to that department. Her 
enterprise was carried through and the 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE DINING ROOM OF THE JANE CLUB 


building—four stories and half basement 
—was erected and dedicated to the Jane 
club, the letters “J C” having been placed 
over the entrance. 

That was nearly three years ago; now 
the Jane club is well established in its 
permanent quarters and the flourishing 
condition of the organization is at once 
apparent to the visitor. The club is not 
less independent because it looks to Hull 
House for its building, and for the light- 
ing and heating thereof. Everything is 
paid for upon a cash basis and the club 
is a self-supporting organization to which 
may be admitted for membership “any 
self-supporting unmarried woman, or 
widow without dependent children, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, who is of good moral character.” 

There are some thirty rooms in the 
building, all save four of which are bed- 
rooms—some of them, of course, being 


arranged for two people. The two main 
rooms, on the second floor, might belong 
to some ancient mansion, so spacious and 
comfortable are they. The library is not 
a room merely; it contains many shelves 
of well-selected books, ard the appoint- 
ments of the place are such as best pro- 
vide for the comfort of those members 
who are inclined to read and study. The 
room adjoining the, library contains a 
piano and tables and deep, easy chairs; 
and at one side is a pleasant alcove 
and an old-fashioned fireplace. The 
pillows in the inglenooks stamp the 
place at once as a girls’ den. Copies 
of the best pictures and of the best 
statuary adorn the walls, the tables and 
the shelves. 

Pleasant as these rooms are, many of 
the residents, girl-like, spend much of 
their time in their own rooms, each mem- 


ber being free to decorate her sleeping 
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quarters to suit her own taste. The 
remaining two rooms, in the half base- 
ment, are the dining room, which is 
spacious, like a banqueting hall, and the 
kitchen, a complete cooking establish- 
ment with butler’s pantry and modern 
conveniences almost without number. 
Throughout the building the floors are of 
oak and the high wainscoting of Georgia 
pine. Doubtless few visitors so for- 
tunate as to secure admittance to the club 
building have not involuntarily summed 
up their surprise and delight in the 
words: “I should like to live here 
myself!” 

The only hired help about the club are 
a cook and two second girls, and these, 
the constitution states, “shall be eligible 
for club membership, and shall be voted 
upon two weeks after their engagement 
by the club.” 

“And your fare? Does it correspond 
with the rest of your home?” a member 
of the club was asked. “Well,” said she, 
smiling, “we have plenty to eat. Here 
is our menu for yesterday: Our break- 
fast was oatmeal and cream, coffee, toast, 
chipped beef in gravy, apple sauce. We 
have no regular luncheon at noon. Most 


of our members are employed as 
teachers, stenographers, office girls, 
binders, printers and so forth, and 


they either put up their own lunches 
and carry them, or get them out. 
Warm luncheons, of course, are kept 
in the kitchen for girls who have to 
work late at night. 

“Our dinner bill yesterday consisted of 
soup, chicken pot pie, potatoes, canned 
corn or tomatoes, celery, bananas and 
cream.” 

“And does three dollars pay for all 
this?” she was asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “when our ex- 
penses run over, of course we have to levy 
a special assessment to make up the 
difference; but in the five years in which 
I have been a member of the club I 
remember paying but two special assess- 


ment dues, and the amount, in each 
instance, was small.” 

The officers of the club are five: pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary, treasurer 
and stewardess. They are chosen for a 
period of six months.s.The, services of 
the various officers by 
the titles and in each instance are ren- 
dered gratuitously. Of course the over- 
seeing of the kitchen work~falls upon 
the stewardess, who must prepare the 
menus from day to day; and the work 
which would belong to the duties -of the 
housekeeper, if there were one, naturally 
falls upon the president and her assistant. 
This, however, is not particularly ardu- 
ous, for the reason that each member of 
the club, in addition to keeping her own 
room in order, pledges herself as willing 
to give at least an hour a week to the 
general domestic work of the club or to 
pay a fine of twenty-five cents for such 
hour omitted. The laundry work, for 
the most part, is sent out, though there 
are stationary tubs and driers for those 
who wish to do small washings for 
themselves. 

There are baths and washrooms on 
every floor and each girl has a locker in 
the hall for her wraps and rubbers. A 
bicycle room in the basement is appre- 
ciated by the girls who ride wheels and— 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed a member, after 
dwelling at some length upon the con- 
veniences of the club, “in summer we 
have a roof garden! We take our set- 
tees and rocking chairs up on the roof 
and sometimes even sleep there. We 
have a great many house plants and boxes 
of flowers and do not have to go to the 
parks for a good time. On Fourth of 
July night we usually hold an impromptu 
meeting in our garden, where we get the 
full benefit of the city’s display of fire- 
works.” 

It is to be doubted if one could find, 
in any portion of the city, a happier lot of 
girls than those who pane. to the Jane 
club. 
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THE VILLAGE UIGHWAY 


ON 


SCOTCIL BAIRNS PLAYING 


GLIMPSES of 


by CLIFTON 

ws | Vith (llustration 


OR half a recent summer I boarded 

at the shoemaker’s cottage in Drum- 
tochty, and had an excellent opportunity 
to get acquainted with the ways of the 
rural Scotch in a typical village; but I 
oly attempt to chronicle here some of the 
more picturesque features. 

In a grass plot, at the borders of many 
of the gardens, was a well that served 
for two or three neighboring fam- 
ilies. It would 
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their pipes and lazily visiting, on the 
street walls. Nor did it apparently occur 
to the women that the task was otherwise 
than distinctly theirs. Its preordained 
character was not, however, so clear to 
me, and one day I started to draw a pail- 
ful at the next door well. “Granny,” the 
shoemaker’s mother, whose years were 
more than four score, caught me in the 
act, and came hurrying out from the 

house, much 


be eight or ten 


shocked that I, 


fect deep, and 
was covered by 
a large flat stone 
that lay level 
with the ground. 
This stone had a 
hole in the mid- 
dic, fourteen or 
fifteen inches in 
diameter, and 
tle hole was 
protected by a 
slab of wood. 


a man, and a 
lodger at that, 
should attempt 
such a_ thing. 
She took the 
rope from me 
and insisted on 
doing the work 
herself. 
Drawing wa- 
ter was not the 
only outdoor 
task which fell 


Water was 
drawn by means 
o! a pail with a 
rope attached. I think I never saw a 
man drawing or carrying water, except 
“Auld Robbie Robi’son,” who lived alone. 
It was woman’s work. Every day I 
noticed several of the women burdened 
with their pails, pass my lodgings on their 
way home from a well next door. Their 
husbands never thought of relieving their 
wives, even when their own day’s labor 
was over, and they were sitting, smoking 


A TYPICAL WELL 


to the jot of the 
women. In sev- 
eral instances a 
village family owned a cow, and the 
housewife fed and milked it in the byre, 
and led it to and from pasture. The pig- 
pen, too, was included in the feminine 
sphere, and when it needed replenishing 
the woman thought nothing of walking 
off several miles and bringing home a 
small porker in a bag slung over her 
shoulder. 

I observed that at many of the houses 
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the weekly washing was done in the nar- 
row hallways, no doubt owing to the 
overcrowded condition of the small 
kitchens ; but not a few women preferred 
to make the task an open-air one. In 
that case the tubs were set up at the back 
of the house, and near by a fire was 
started, and over it was hung the big 
black pot in which was heated a supply 
of water. The drying which followed 
the cleansing was 
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and, likewise, plenty of elbow room. 
Therefore nearly every Drumtochty 
housewife seeks some convenient brook 
when she feels inspired to undertake tie 
blanket washing. Usually two neighbors 
combine in doing the work. A fire is 
built by the streamside, and a great pot 
of water is suspended over it. Later the 
women trundle down several tubs on 
their rude barrows, and return for tiie 
blankets, which 


sometimes accom- 
plished by hang- 
ing the clothes on 
lines, but more 
often they were 
spread the 
grass, or trailed 
over the hedges. 
When the wash 
was taken in, the 
starched things 
were sorted out, 
while the rest— 
the towels, pina- 
fores, sheets, etc 
—were carefully 
folded and placed 
in a pile on the 
floor and a cloth 
laid over them. 
On this pile the 
housewife stood 
while she ironed 
the starched 
goods, and by the 
time she had fin- 
ished, the clothes 
beneath her feet 
were pressed so 
smooth that to 
iron them would 
have been superfluous, it seemed to me. 

June was the most netable month of 
the washerwoman’s year, for that is the 
time of the “blanket-scouring.” The 
work could be executed after a fashion 
indoors, but the approved Scotch method 
is to put the blankets in a tub and tramp 
them clean with bare feet, and it is essen- 
tial that there should be plenty of water, 


WASHING BY THE BURNSIDE 


they bring loaded 
in great heaps on 
the barrows, with 
a generous supp'y 
of soap bars on 
top. When every- 
thing is ready the 
workers remove 
their shoes and 
stockings, step 
into the tubs and 
tread and splash 
the soapy water 
about with great 
energy. This tub 
dance is kept up 
with occasional 
intermissions to 
turn the blankets 
or add fresh wa- 
ter, until the blan- 
kets are thor- 
oughly clean. 
Now follows 
wringing—a 
hand - twisting 
process, in which 
.two women work 
together. Then 
the blankets are 
spread the 
grass to dry. The whole operation 
seemed to me curiously primitive, but by 
the Drumtochty folk it was considered the 
simplest, most natural and best way to 
do such work that could be devised, and 
they asked me with wonder if we did not 
scour our blankets the same way in 
America. 
One result of the outdoor toil which 
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fell to the lot of the village mothers was 
that they often had to leave their children 
to take care of themselves. Even when 
the mothers were at home, the crowded 
inconvenience of the living rooms made 
the house interior a poor place for youth- 
ful amusement, and in fair weather the 
children for the most part sought the 
street. The road was gritty macadam, 
hard on shoes and harder still on the tod- 
dlers’ arms and shins, which the prevail- 
ing fashion in British infant garments 
left bare. Conditions did not favor ideal 
cleanliness, and on days when they were 
not in school the children were apt to 
accumulate dirt in a way that would make 
a respectable pig ashamed of himself. 
The majority of them ran around bare- 
footed and bareheaded, and often were 
on the street or about the fields from 
early morning till late evening. No 
doubt these long doses of outdoor air and 
sunshine added materially to their hardi- 
ness, for as a rule they were healthy and 
rosy-cheeked, and I wondered if there 
would not be more color in the cheeks of 
our American children if they were 
turned loose in something the same man- 
ner. 

A stile in the stone wall across the road 
was the source of a good deal of pleas- 
ure to the younger children. No mon- 
key ever got more enjoyment out of the 
perch in his cage, or went through more 
antics on it, than these little Scots did on 
the stile opposite my window. When 
they tired of this they swung on the 
limbs of the plane trees that grew along 
the wall, or they went for a ramble after 
flowers in the field beyond. Most. of this 
field over the wall had been ridged for 
neeps (turnips), but it was cut in twain 
by a deep ravine, or “den,” where grew 
thorny tangles of furze, and where, every 
June, countless wild rose bushes out- 
stretched their slender arms, piled high 
with blushing bloom. Indeed, the shrub- 
bery and weeds grew so rankly that the 
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depths of the den were quite choked and 
impassable. The children liked to ro.m 
around this ravine, and tumble on its 
sunny patches of grass, while they sor ed 
their flowers, or busied their tongves 
with their small chatter; or, it may .e, 
forget all else in careering down a cay 
bank, where they had worn a smoc h, 
slippery slide. 

Of the various visitors to Drumtoc’ ty 
it seemed to me the most numerous, aid 
as well, the most interesting, was ‘ie 
class known as “tinkers.” The term \ 1s 
used to inciude all persons without a fix -d 
abode—gypsies, beggars, tramps ad 
peddlers. The line was not very shar; \y 
drawn between the tliree latter. Thy 
were generally called “pack folk,” and 
carried their personal belongings and 
stock in trade on their backs. 

The gypsies were the best equipped of 
these knights of the highway. They had 
their wagons, and often carried a con- 
siderable amount of merchandise. | 
recall one van so hung over and piled up 
with basket ware that hardly a glimpse 
was to be had of the original vehicle. 
The structure towered aloft in the most 
astonishing and topheavy manner. lis 
proprietor gave his energies to driving 
the horse, while his wife, loaded with 
various chairs, and flower stands, and 
other trappings, went from house to 
house, trying to make sales. A _half- 
grown girl sat in the doorway of the car 
with a baby of three weeks in her arms, 
and several other children played around 
inside and out. I did not count these 
youngsters, but the man told me he had 
eight children in all. He said he trav- 
eled all over the island, and that he had 
a smaller cart that was following behind. 
I looked inside the van and found it 
crowded with shelves and cupboards, 
used for storage and sleeping space, with 
a few feet reserved in one corner for a 
small open fireplace. It was the most 
concentrated dwelling I have ever seen. 
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|= monastery of Our Lady of Char- 
ity, resembling other convents, has 
its forbidding and gloomy exterior. A 
pile of gray stone, surrounded by high 
brick walls, covering an entire square; 
no sound is heard save the occasional 
rattle of a cart or a clang from the bells 
on the cars, as they fly past. Like the 
vaves of the ocean, lapping the sands 
of the sea, so rush 
the events of life 
against the mon- 
astery walls, re- 
ceding again, 
leaving that calm 
exterior whose in- 
niates know noth- 
ing of these hap- 
penings, no mat- 
ter how great or 
wonderful they 
may be. 

All cloisters 
follow as much 
as possible the 
same rules that 
governed the 
laws, dress and 
ceremonies of the 
mother house at 
Cannes, France, 
two hundred 
years ago. The 
carly monks and 
sisters wore a 
coarse sack, with 
an opening in the 
side for the arms. 
This was tied about the waist with a heavy 
cord, with which they scourged them- 
selves; the discomfiture of the heavy 
acking in daily contact with the tender 
skin was considered in the light of a pen- 
ance, an expiation for their personal sins 
and those of the entire world. This sack 
iabit, in cut and_ style, still remains, 


The Beautiful Handiwork of the Nuns 
With a Glimpse of the Tranquil Life Which Makes It Possible 


By M. SIeGFRIED 


SISTER ST GREGORY, WHO HAS CHARGE OF THE CHILDREN 


though, grateful to the evolutions of time 
and civilization, the material of this sim- 
ple gown is a cream white serge, falling 
from the neck in plain, straight folds. 
The sleeves are two wide widths, cut after 
the kimono style so prevalent now, and 
turned back from the hand cuff fashion. 
Two widths of the goods, eight inches 
across, are slipped from the shoulder, held 
in place by a nar- 
row strip of the 
goods, giving the 
appearance, front 
and back, of a big 
box pleat. The 
scapula, as it is 
called, is consid- 
ered a very sacred 
addition to the 
dress; a narrow 
belt of white 
serge, from which 
is suspended a 
pure white rosary 
and cross. A stiff 
linen guimpe ex- 
tending to the 
shoulder, and a 
soft black veil, 
with its white 
face bands, com- 
plete a beautiful 
and _ picturesque 
habit. For very 
ceremonious oc- 
casions, a _ long 
white mantle, 
which entirely 
covers the dress, is added, augmenting 
the exceeding loveliness of the costume. 
Two habits a year are the sum total 
of the mother’s and sisters’ wardrobe. 
A simple ring is the usual emblem 
of office. All cloistered nuns have 
a very elegant silver heart fastened 
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about the neck with a white cord, the 
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heart showing just below the spotless 
guimpe. This heart is an elaborate af- 
fair, handsomely embossed with a fine 
engraving in raised work, on one side 
representing the Madonna and Child, en- 
circled by a heavy wreath of roses and 
lilies, the other bearing the motto of 
the house, “Long live Jesus and Mary.” 
This is used on all letterheads, stamped 
linen, books, etc, where a coat of arms, 
or motto, is required. 

The family tree, a correct picture taken 
from a fine painting in water colors on 
white velvet, the work of a young French 
nun, is reproduced here, the only one in 
existence, remarkable and very unique. 
At the base of the tree appears the origi- 
nal house in Cannes, France. Above it, 
the first monastery in America, in Buf- 
faio, New York. These houses are placed 
according to their rank. The principal 
convents appear near the trunk of the 
tree and larger limbs. It will be noticed 
that one little house, on its branch, lops 
off on a broken bough. This is a clever 
conceit of the little French sister, repre- 
senting one of the monasteries that 
became independent, finally seceding and 
establishing an order of their own, dis- 
tinct fron: the rest. 

The great pile of jail-like architecture, 
standing well back in its six acres of :ul- 
tivated ground, is connected with the 
front by a long covered hall called the 
“tour.” This tour separates the main 
building from the front entirely. All 
business, every guest, and arrangements 
for receiving children, are conducted 
here, out of sight and hearing of the 
inmates of the cloister. This sutrance is 
composed of three small zooms. The 
opening of the front door at this entrance 
rings a bell in the distance, which sum- 
mons the. portress, who talks with the 
stranger through a small grated window, 
just large enough to frame her pensive 
face. If it is a package or a letter to be 
left, she touches a spring from within, 
silently and noiselessly asmall door opens, 
revealing a circular waiter, on which you 
deposit your package or letters. The 
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door quietly closes again. No questions 
are asked unless positively necessary. 
Every detail is conducted with machin- 
ery-like precision. This “turn,” by the 
way, would be admirable for apartment 
houses, facilitating business and doing 
away with waiting messengers, and re- 
lieving the inmates of apartments from 
rushing down innumerable flights of 
stairs every time the bell rings. 

Should you, however, be desirous of 
meeting an inmate of the monastery, you 
enter a small room, which startles you 
with its enormous iron grating, that cuts 
the room in half, resembling an iron cage. 
Here the visitor can chat for a brief half 
hour, but the conversation is devoid of 
any warmth or expressed feeling ; the first 
salutation suppresses rather than invites 
conversation. A slight and graceful in- 
clination of the head, “God be blessed,” 
is the first greeting. Any curiosity or 
interest beyond that which affects monas- 
tery life is considered unbecoming and 
lacking in maidenly modesty. As there 
is always a sister in attendance, it is dif- 
ficult to chatter on the mundane subjects 
of the day, with two pair of serious con- 
templative eyes looking directly into 
yours through the iron bars. 

Once inside the cloister, however, a 
new world diametrically opposite to one’s 
preconceived ideas opens before you. 
The sunlight streams in from every win- 
dow, not a curtain bars the way, as it 
dances over the puie white floor of unvar- 
nished pine and spotless walls. As far 
as the eye can reach, a noble garden that 
in the early spring takes on its brightest 
mantle of green stretches before you. 
Apple boughs are rife with blossoms 
pink and white, great beds of delicate 
crocus and swaying daffodils nod in the 
sunshine, as the hundred convent chil- 
dren, poor waifs of the street, toss dande- 
lion balls to each other, singing their pa- 
thetic little songs of home and mother. 
The busy hum of the consecrated girls 
from the big laundries, where the ex- 
quisite and far-famed hand work is done, 
floats over the green meadows. Far 
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away in the garden can be seen enormous 
bunches of pink and white flowers that 
bob around in such a human fashion that 
you discover them on a closer examina- 
tion to be several of the younger convent 
children in their pink lawn dresses and 
white aprons, cutting lettuce for the con- 
vent dinner—or, later in the season, pick- 
ing the flower called Job’s tears. This 
has been left to go to seed, forming a lit- 
tle berry, which when dried is made into 
fine rosaries by the 
sisters, very dura- 
bie and much 
sought after on ac- 
count of the asso- 
ciation. 

While the  in- 
mates of monaster- 
ies and convents 
are supposed hy the 
public at large to 
be in constant 
prayer, silence, 
mortifications and 
penance, there are 
many diversions 
brought about by 
the numerous and 
beautiful feasts at- 
tendant on the cele- 
brations commem- 
orating the events 
of Catholic history, 
which are relig- 
iously adhered to, 
though never in 
any way interfer- 
ing with the routine of their busy daily 
life. Chief among them is the superior’s 
feast. It is beautiful and touching to 
see how many wonderful things can be 
arranged and made from bits of silk or 
a simple spool of thread. The vow of 
poverty leaves but a small margin for 
any display, but interest and love work 
wonders, and many exquisite trifles are 
the result. One large room is prettily 
decorated in white with silver flowers, 
also convent made; tall white lilies, made 
from scraps of white cotton or linen 
goods, starched, cut in proper shape 
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and molded into form, are as perfect and 
handsome as though purchased from an 
importer of French flowers. Little gifts 
received during the year, which have 
been ureasured for many months, care- 
fully hidden from light, are now produced 
“for mother.” Needlebooks, a small 
statue, a few yards of hand-made lace, 
hemstitched handkerchiefs, holy pictures, 
a choice book or two; simple in the 
extreme, but oh! the love and sacrifice 
which prompt the 
gift. These are ar- 
ranged on a white- 
trin:med table, no 
names being at- 
tached to the dif- 
ferent gifts, but 
presented as a 
whole from “her 
faithful children.” 
This is done to re- 
lieve any feeling 
among those less 
fortunate in secur- 
ing their mite to 
contribute. Songs 
of congratulation, 
long prepara- 
tion, are sung, 
speeches and sim- 
ple games are in- 
dulged in, the cele- 
bration winding up 
with some treat 
provided for the 
children by the su- 
perior andthe nuns. 

It is a noted fact that -he most beauti- 
ful needlework comes from the monas- 
teries; due principally to the reason the 
young apprentice is taught on less than a 
quarter of a yard of cloth all the funda- 
mental rules of sewing. Industriously 
she plies her needle on this bit of cloth, 
mastering inch by inch all the finer arts 
of delicate needlework ; one of the great- 
est object lessons to mothers with grow- 
ing daughters, who are permitted to ruin 
valuable silks and linen, destroying both 
temper and goods over something that is 
pure Greek to the crude beginner. How 
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often materials so eagerly and hopefully 
p:irchased become useless in the hands of 
the person whose brain has no knowledge 
whatever of the vastness of the undertak- 
ing before her. The nuns, with whom 
wastefulness is a deadly sin, teach every 
stitch most carefully, nor is this practice 
made tedious and difficult by giving the 
student long hems, heavy coarse garments 
and yards of tucking; a tiny piece of 
goods of moderate weight, a thimble fit- 
ting perfectly, not too heavy, a needle in 
size to carry 70 or 80 thread, are the im- 
plements of practice. The young women 
who learn the sewing are the consecrated 
women, so called because they have con- 
secrated their lives and daily labor to 
God. 

These women are of all ranks of life. 
Some of them, left early in life orphans, 
knowing no other home, have remained in 
the monastery from year to year and join 
this class; others for some slight of- 
fense are placed there by guardians or 
friends, and becoming attached to the 
convent, remain, preferring to spend the 
rest of their lives in prayer and good 
works. Many from lack of means and 
friends to support them apply tor work 
and a home, which is never refused. So, 
relieved of all responsibility, they work 
and pray. Strange to say, some members 
of the household can count forty and fifty 
years since they crossed the monastery 
threshold, although permitted to leave it, 
if just and good reasons are given for so 
doing. 

The consecrated girls wear a black 
serge habit, and short black veil, with 
white face bands, and are under the 
direction and rule of the nuns, having 
dormitories, chapel, refectory and recrea- 
tion rooms of their own, never being per- 
mitted to enter the cloister proper. Fancy 
living in one house twenty-five years, and 
only seeing and knowing what is going 
on in a third of it! The division of 
classes is as distinct and as remote as 
though they were miles apart. The sew- 
ing room is in charge of one nun, who 
arranges the work, does all of the plan- 


ning and cutting. She also receives 
strangers who are permitted to enter the 
cloister, or rather, allowed the privilege 
of talking with her inside the grating. 


SOME OF THE LACES 


Some of the convent laces are marvels 
of art. Only within the past three years, 
however, have the sisters been making 
the laces with braids, but so apt are they 
as pupils that they far outrival their 
worldly sisters. Many of the laces are 
crocheted, a beautiful gown of the carna- 
tion and chrysanthemum pattern being 
greatly admired. A simple wheel was 
first made, filling the wheel by throwing 
two stitches over the needle, drawing a 
stitch loosely through two stitches, then 
two again ; repeating this until the entire 
wheel was full. Between each chain, 
around the wheel, a picot was made by 
making three plain crochet stitches, very 
finely executed, putting them in one. Re- 
peat the wheeling around the circle again, 
as first described, then the picot finish, be- 
ing careful to have the flower smooth and 
flat. The design can be made as large 
as desired; it adds very much to the 
beauty of the gown to graduate the flow- 
ers, having the first row very large, the 
second a size smaller, until it comes to the 
body of the gown, where plain network, 
brides, and an occasional flower occur; 
although just a flounce of this design is 
handsome on any wash goods. The body 
of the dress and brides are made by cro- 
cheting three or four stitches, in a chain, 
then three very tight fine stitches, for a 
picot, sinking them in one stitch again, 
then picot. 

The chief productions in the art line 
are wonderful hand run laces of wash, 
blonde or fine silk net, run in a pattern. 
This is close, fine work, depending entire- 
ly upon the accuracy of the eye, the 
weaver counting the meshes. The edge 
of these laces is made with a fine crochet 
needle. A dotted lace is made by dotting 
in pattern diamonds, stars or circles, a 
French knot, or running in and out of the 
net butterflies, bow knots, lover’s knots, 
buds, blossoms. The edge to form a dia- 
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mond is run in and out the points with a 
silken thread, leaving a tiny space be- 
tween; buttonhole the lower edge very 
finely and into this crochet a tiny half 
wheel. A solid silk lace is made by run- 
ning the blonde solidly in one direction in 
and out, crossing the material again, 
alternating the stitch. Between squares a 
tiny French knot adds very much to the 
appearance. 

A christening robe made of this silk 
la‘e was a marvel of delicate loveliness. 
Tie yoke was solid silk woven net, with 
two rows of insertion for the dress, of 
simple French knots, resembling point 
d'esprit. A four-inch ruffle in the French 
knot pattern, with fine crocheted edge, the 
belt of the insertion, with fine baby ruf- 
fle for sleeves and neck, completed this 
beautiful gown. The cap was of the solid 
silk lace, with a fine ruffle about the face. 

Handkerchiefs daintily hemstitched 
with initials, finely featherstitched in the 
corner, were marvels of exquisite taste, 
while a lunch cloth with a crocheted in- 
sertion of very fine wheels, resembling the 
Mexican work, was wonderfully exe- 
cuted. One naturally imagined it to be 
drawn work, so difficult to do. So fine is 
the nuns’ crochet work that it fairly rivals 
fine laces. Buttons are made to stand the 
wear and tear of laundries by placing a 
pin on top of the button, sewing across 
the pin back and forth as usual. When 
the pin is removed, twist the slightly loose 
thread two or three times. Buttons treat- 
ed in this way rarely wash off. 


Needless to say, everything has a place, 
and is kept spotlessly clean. “Patience” 
is the watchword, hence the perfection of 
every article. 


THE NUNS AS NURSES 


As nurses, and in the care of little 
ones, the sisters stand unrivaled. The 
first step taught them in the riovitiate is 
absolute serenity: nothing must disturb 
their “religious gravity.” No matter 
how great the excitement, neither by the 
quiver of the eyelash nor the sudden flush 
to the cheek must it betray the flut- 
tering of the heart. So, when you 
come, with body and soul aching with 
its weight of love and suffering, into 
the presence of that calm, quiet atmos- 
phere, all trouble seems to vanish into 
thin air; one is ashamed to air petty 
trials in the face of such benignant 
calmness. 

Each nun has a charge, answering to 
the superior alone for its fulfillment, nor 
is she permitted to step out of that charge, 
or to advise and interest herself regard- 
ing her neighbors’ duties. The superior 
is supreme ; the tiniest detail or the great- 
est event must first pass through her 
hands. She directs absolutely every- 
thing pertaining to the monastery life; 


her permission is the one necessary object — 


in life. “Mother” is absolute there, and 
she rules with a kindly, loving hand, but 
with a decision that knows no break or 
change; hence the wonderful discipline 
and harmony. 


The Woman in the Kitchen 


With the biting frost of Christmas comes the Christmas appetite, 
And the woman in the kitchen is working main and might 

To feed her hungry household. The turkey’s crisp and brown; 
He is stuffed to the proportions of an apoplectic clown. 

The tart and ruddy cranberry distills its juices rare; 

Plum pudding’s spicy odors pervade the very air. 

Apple pie and pumpkin stand in splendid, long array; 

But alas! they disappear in the old conventional way. 
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Heroism 
(John 21:1-8) 
By Amos R. WELLS 


That barren night in Galilee, 
It found a fruitful morning, 
For Jesus stood beside the sea 
And drew the fishes swarming. 


“The Lord” —and Peter leaped to swim 
(How very like him this is !) 

The others labored after him, 
Pulling the net with fishes. 


And both were fine and both were true, 
And both rejoiced the Master,— 

That frugal, plodding, faithful crew, 
The one that hurried faster. 


O ye who long for brilliant deeds 
Tied down to washing dishes, 

Scorn not the lowly household needs,— 
They are the Master’s fishes. 
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By E. AbAIR 


OME people hear music in trees, some 

in the water, and there is certainly 
sometimes music in the air; but have you 
‘ver thought of music in food; 1 never 
lid until I had seen and eaten the salad of 
salads, the greatest of all concoctions and 
‘o me one of the most enjoyable. I dis- 
-overed it during my wanderings through 
Holland, when an incessant rain caused 
me to stop at a small village, so small that 
you cannot discover it on the map, and 
even a name would hardly aid you, par- 
ticularly as I have forgotten the right 
one; but I know it is still there and I 
shall succeed in finding it again. 

There is nothing of special interest 
about the village ; it is as quaint and quiet 
as many others of the same kind in Hol- 
land, and I will spare you a description. 


The only incident during my stay was a . 


startling one: a dish served me by the 
portly hostess. 

It was not alone us size, but its curious 
aspect which made me gasp. Never 
before had I seen anything that resem- 
bled it. A mysterious, savory odor at- 
tracted instantly my closest attention and 
caused me to wonder as to the contents 
of the motley mass before me. The only 
unmistakable ingredients were potatoes 
cut in small cubes, which formed the more 
prominent part of the dish. But one by 
one, with the aid of four of my senses 
and the assistance of the hostess, who 
was greatly amused by my attitude, I 
succeeded in recognizing nearly all the 
contents of the dish, and more than that, 
I learned its history and how to pre- 
pare it. 

Strange to say it was left to a Welsh- 
man who emigrated to Holland, so at 
least goes the legend, to make himself 


immortal as a genius in the cooking line 
and in particular through his ingenuity in 
using “ left-overs,” combining them in 
dishes which the neighbors wondered 
about and passed upon. He was to marry 
a Dutch woman, and for many weeks 
previous to the event the prospective 
guests were looking forward with great 
expectation to the wedding repast, on the 
occasion of which the Welshman had 
promised to offer a dish which would 
surpass all his previous efforts. The day 
finally arrived and after the wedding the 
guests were led to a long table spread 
with time-honored and beloved Dutch rel- 
ishes. In the center stood a huge bowl 
filled with a curious looking glistening 
mass built up to a pyramid point, which 
was adorned with herring tails somewhat 
in the shape of a cross. Down the sides of 
the pyramid were most elaborate orna- 
ments, made of silvery slivers of sardines, 
anchovies, and opalescent slices and deli- 
cate rings of onions, ornamental lines of 
carrots, and above all and particularly 
admired, was a heart surmounted by the 
name of the bride in appropriately cut red 
beets, carefully outlined with capers. 
There never was a more imposing dish, 
and the-good people stood open-mouthed 
until the host broke the spell by his 
neemt het, which is synonymous with 
our “pitch in,” only (a shade) more dig- 
nified. Let us now draw the curtain in 
charity and raise it ten minutes later when 
there was nothing left visible to remind 
you of the pyramid except the bowl and 
a few scattered herring tails. If history 
is to be believed, the cool and liquid con- 
tents of some big kanen had also disap- 
peared through the medium of smaller 
receptacles. The remaining dishes, which 
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THE STORY 


on all other occasions would have delight- 
ed the same good people, had been left 
nearly untouched. 

History repeated itself nearly one hun- 
dred years later, when I prepared a large 
quantity of the salad on the occasion of 
a studio treat in Paris. It disappeared 
with dazzling rapidity, to the entire neg- 
lect of otherwise most tempting delica- 
cies. Now do not let me keep you in 
suspense any longer. Here are three 
recipes: No 1, for festivals; No 2, for 
guests; No 3, for every day: 

NO I, FOR FESTIVALS 

Supposing the quantity of salad to be 
prepared contains seven units. 

The first four units or sevenths are 
made up of potatoes and boiled beans, 
two parts of potatoes to one oi boiled 
beans. The potatoes are boiled in 
their skins and ‘when cold are cut in 
small dice. The fifth unit consists of 
pickled red beets, in fine cubes, stars or 
other ornamental shapes; of capers; of 
onions cut very fine; apple cut very fine. 
The sixth unit consists of salt herring 
properly soaked, boned and cut fine; 
anchovies cut in two or three parts 
lengthwise; short slivers of sardelle and 
small pieces of eel. The seventh and last 
unit is made up of chicken, veal and 
ham cut in small pieces, but not hashed. 

The dressing has to be in quantity 
very generous. It is of the utmost 
importance that the proportion is three 
of oil to one of vinegar, salt and pepper. 
It is advisable to cut an extra quantity 
of onions into rings and segments. Use 
the former for decoration, the latter to 
be stirred in, additional to the onions 
already used. Whole sardines and 
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anchovies, caviar, capers and pickled red 
beets use for ornamentation to avoid 
crushing the potatoes and beans. Add 
all the other ingredients only after hav- 
ing thoroughly stirred them. 

These proportions I think would war- 
rant a good result, although I never use 
the measure, letting myself be guided 
entirely by gastronomic intuition. This 
salad must not be made; it must be com- 
posed, like a song—and not unlike a song 
which can be sung in numberless differ- 
ent ways and moods (and always be 
beautiful). This salad should be done 
according to individual taste and inspira- 
tion. 

In the village I spoke of there.is a 
rivalry between families, some of which 
are famous for their salad, but there is a 
wide range of skill in its concoction, the 
hights of which are. considered the 
pinnacle of the art of cookery. In 
remembrance of its inventor the good 
Hollanders named the salad krul sla 
(Welsh salad). 


NO 2, FOR GUESTS 


Four units or sevenths are made up of 
two parts potatoes to one part boiled 
beans; one unit of red beets, onions, 
capers, apple; one unit of salt herring, 
smoked herring and anchovies; one part 
of veal and ham. Add dressing and 
some onion. 


NO 3, FOR EVERY DAY 


Four units or sevenths consist of two 
parts potatoes to one part boiled 
beans; one unit of pickled red beets, 
onions and apple; one unit of either veal 
or ham; one unit of salt herring. Add 
dressing and some onion. 


A P 


MARGARET: SVTTON BRISCOE 


OW is she, Miriam? 
Is there any 
change?” 

“None.” 

“The nurse is 
with her?” 

“Yes. She 
wanted the room 

very quiet. I 
must wait here until she sends for me. 
Apple doesn’t call for me now. She is in 
a kind of stupor.” 

“And you?” 

“I? 1 think I am in one, too. She is 
the apple of my eye, Edward! When 
you called her so in jest you never 
expected it to become this terrible earnest, 
did you! It will kill me if she—I can’t 
say it!” 

“You have given up hope?” 

“No, no, never! But I feel as if hope 
had given me up. And this is Christmas 
eve!” 

“Come here, Miriam. Sit here by the 
fire—in this chair. Now tell me, have 
you eaten anything to-day?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

Five minutes later she was looking up 
imploringly across a bowl of steaming 
broth held uncompromisingly before her. 

“Don’t ask me, please. Don’t ask me, 
Edward. I can’t.” 

The bowl did not move. She turned 
her head aside like a sick child, and like a 
sick child’s nurse he coaxed her. 

“You must try. Remember Apple 
may call for you again and you are not 
fit to go to her as you are.” 

The bowl was emptied and handed back 
with a shiver as if the contents had been 


bitter, but the reviving benefit was at once 
evident. The light came back to the dull 
eyes, the color to the strained face. No 
one who talks constantly can speak 
always wisely, and no features constantly 
expressive can be always beautiful. Ten 
minutes earlier few would have called 
Miriam Warth a beautiful woman, now 
none could have called her anything less 
than beautiful. As she leant back 
against the dark carving of the nimbus 
above her high arched chair in the playing 
firelight the red lights of her hair shone 
out brilliantly, its loose adjustment 
framing her features and rising above 
her white forehead in thick waves. If 
red hair be a vice, Miriam possessed also 
the accustomed virtues of her vice in the 
delicate tints of a transparent skin, the 
ripe bloom of lips and cheek, and in her 
eyes, the red flecks on the warm brown of 
the iris. Her mobile face and her strong 
figure were both rich with redundant life, 
but she was not a young woman, as time 
or experience count. Miriam Warth had 
passed her thirtieth year and had been a 
widow since her twenty-fifth birthday. 

“You are a bit moré hopeful now, aren't 
you?” said Edward Marsden, quizzically. 
He was smiling as he stood looking down 
at her. “There is nothing like a little 
nourishment for changing the point of 
view. I don’t feel hopeless. We have 
the best kind of fighting chance in the 
child’s splendid constitution, so the doc- 
tor tells me. I pin my faith on that. As a 
family we have always been uncommonly 
hard to kill.” 

She looked up, the quick gleam of light 
in her eyes dying as it rose. Her droop- 
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ing attitude told of her despair. Mars- 
den’s eyes dwelt thoughtfully upon her. 
His face grew graver than it yet had been. 
He drew a chair near hers and sat bend- 
ing toward her. She glanced up again, 
then read something in his look that made 
her hand go quickly to her heart. 

“You are keeping something from me! 
Oh! don’t do that. The doctor has 
spoken to you again?” 

“Yes. He told me to keep it from you. 
Lut I think he was wrong. You ought 
toknow. There is hope, but to-night will 
decide one way or the other. He is com- 
ing again a little after midnight, in about 
an hour now, and then he will tell us. lf 
she holds her own until then she may 
recover, if not—” 

He paused. Miriam was sitting rig- 
idly upright, held as if with every nerve 
in tension. The firelight playing on her 
face lit the pallor that sharpened her 
features. Marsden went on gently. 

“It may be that we shall have to face 
our full grief to-night, and we ought, I 
think, to be prepared for it.” 

She shrank back from him sharply, 
turning to hide her face against the back 
of her chair, and he stretched out his 
hand, laying it over both of hers clasped 
in her lap. 

“If it comes you will take it as you 
have taken everything else—magnifi- 
cently. You are the last of your own 
family. You saw them all go, and lived 
bravely. And then your husband—” 

“This is different,” she interrupted. 
“It wasn’t seeing a helpless baby suffer, 
and then have to go. And remember 
how she came to me!” 

She lifted her wet face, her strong, 
round arms outstretched in the eloquent 
curve of motherhood, and it seemed to 
Marsden he could almost see his child 
lying in them, as in the past he had so 
often seen her lie. His breath came 
short and heavy in his need of quick self- 
control. Miriam’s voice rose above the 
sob that choked it. 

“These are the only mother-arms she 
has ever known! Iam her mother. She 
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was just born when I took her. She is 
like my very own. She is mine.” 

Marsden did not trust his voice. That 
an own mother might suffer more than 
he had suffered in these last days he could 
concede, but Miriam was not the child’s 
mother. He spoke at last slowly, with 
sympathy, yet with a certain positive note 
of significant emphasis. 

“No, Miriam, she is not yours. She is 
mine.” 

Almost before he had ended she had 
risen, a commanding figure, draped in the 
loose, white gown she had been wearing 
in the sickroom. Her pale face was 
startlingly white against its waving back- 
ground of bright hair. Her eyes glowed 
upon him, demand and entreaty strangely 
combined. 

“You wish to take her from me!” 

It was more a statement than a ques- 
tion, but as Marsden rose also, standing 
opposite her, his absolute silence was like 
an answer. As if in the relief of a new 
thought she leaned toward him eagerly. 

“Oh! I understand. But you prom- 
ised me—you must remember—you 
promised that I should have Apple if you 
ever married again. You were angry 
with me for asking it—but you prom- 
ised.” 

Marsden’s face crimsoned, his brow 
knit. With an effort he replied calmly: 

“T am not planning to marry again, 
Miriam. There are other possibilities. 
I never promised not to want my own 
child in my own home. My sister is now 
willing to make a home for me. She 
was not in a position to do so when Apple 
was born.” 

“There was no need.” 

“No, because you with your wonder- 
ful great heart came forward.” His 
voice softened. “Miriam, how can I 
ever thank you! Ii seemed not unnatural 
then. God knows I accepted it grate- 
fully.” 

“Why not? Lucy and I were cousins.” 

Marsden smiled slightly. “I was never 
able to trace any blood relation. She 
loved and trusted you as a sister, but we 
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had no such claim on you. I should 
never have accepted what I did.” 

“T never gave you any chance to refuse. 
I took the child without asking you. 
You had nothing to do with it. And 
Lucy gave Apple to me.” 

“Apple was not Lucy’s to give.” 

She looked toward him swiftly, her 
eyes so dark, so agitated, her face so 
strained that he moved toward her 
quickly, his hand outstretched for her 
support, but she shrank away from him. 

“Have been brutal, Miriam? 
Wouldn’t it have been more brutal to let 
you go through to-night ignorant? If 
Apple leaves us it will give you less to 
regret, and if she is to stay you will not 
let yourself rejoice so intensely as to add 
a new bond that would hurt you the more 
to break.” 

For the first time she seemed to realize 
that what he was saying was final. Up 
to this moment, startled as she had been, 
she had not for a moment accepted the 
verdict. She looked up, trying to speak, 
but for some reason her courage failed. 
When her words came at last they were 
sensitively spoken : 

“Is it—is it Apple’s clothes? Some- 
times I have noticed that you didn’t seem 
to like having her dressed finely, and I 
have tried to be more simple.” 

Marsden could not help smiling. 

“Her clothes, Miriam! That is the 
smallest part of what you do for her. 
Do you yourself think she runs the slight- 
est chance of learning how the daughter 
of a man on my profession must live? 
None of us ever have money. You can 
teach her high thinking, but what do you 
know about simple living?” 

“T could learn, Edward. If you would 
leave her with me I will do anything you 
wish—live any way you want for her. 
What does anything that money can buy 
mean to me beside losing Apple!” 

Deeply touched, Marsden moved a 
quick step nearer to her, then as quickly 
drew back. “That is not my only rea- 
son, Miriam,” he said with feeling. “It 


might well have served as an excuse— 
but there are better reasons.” 

She did not ask him further, but stood 
silently, keenly regarding him, then 
slowly a deep, trying color crept from her 
throat to her chin and up to her brow. 
Her steady eyes neither fell nor faltered 
and the color faded as it had come. 
Marsden read the birth of a new resolu- 
tion in the resolved tightening of her lips, 
the purpose of her glance. 

“Did you buy the toys for Apple's 
stocking?” asked Miriam, as quietly as 
if there had been no other subject dis- 
cussed. “The doctor said we must have 
it ready to give to her if she fretted for it. 
I think she may, for she remembers 
exactly everything she has called up the 
chimney for Santa Claus to bring her. 
Could you get them all? Some of them 
were such absurd little things!” She 
was walking toward the table in the cen- 
ter of the room while she spoke, and 
Marsden followed her. 

“Yes,” he said. “I got everything on 
the list you gave me. I left the packages 
in the hall. Shall I bring it in?” 

“If you will, please. I have the little 
stocking ready here on the table. It 
ought to be filled and ready.” 

In silence Edward Marsden brought in 
the packages, opened them and spread 
their contents on the table. Though he 
fell in with her plan of action he was not 
deceived. This calm, this quick dis- 
missal of their Apple of Discord was, he 
knew, but a feint of Miriam’s, covering 
some predetermined attack. Marsden 
had to pull himself together to sit as 
quietly as she, watching her. Firm of 
hand and dry-eyed, Miriam was fitting 
into the little stocking the toys of Apple’s 
choice, each one with its history of baby 
wishes. The bare sight of the tiny gar- 
ment had been as a shock to Marsden, 
and its handling seemed to him more than 
he ought to be called on to endure. It 
did not need the growing rigidity of Mir- 
iam’s face, her lips’ occasional trem- 
bling, to tell him that for her the ordeal 
was as heavy. Her self-control amazed 
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him. He knew she could only be hold- 
ing herself thus strongly in hand for a 
purpose, but when her attack came, ready 
‘or it as he thought he was, he could only 
sit staring at her dumbly, without the 
power in him to reply. She did not look 
up from her work, her color did not rise, 
and there was neither embarrassment nor 
hesitation in her tones. 

“Would you be willing to marry me, 
(edward ?” 

It was said so evenly and clearly that 
he had no chance to doubt his hearing or 
her meaning. 

“IT think that would be the best plan— 
if you don’t dislike the idea. I know 
exactly why you have suddenly decided 
‘hat Apple cannot stay here with me. I 
hoped you wouldn’t see the paper. It’s 
an obscure little sheet and nobody much 
reads it. Sooner or later I knew there 
would be open talk of our possible mar- 
riage—there has been more or less gossip 
ever since the first year. I have never 
minded it, but some day I knew you 
would hear and would mind.” 

Were she but asking him to take her 
for a summer’s stroll her manner could 
not have been more simple, more free 
from all that might have been expected— 
her question being what it was. 

“T don’t see why any such idle talk 
should make a difference to you, but then 
| always knew it would. I have rather 
hoped you would marry someone, and 
then all talk would have stopped and 
\pple would have been mine. But you 
haven’t married, and I think perhaps you 
have felt as I have, that you were not 
attracted to a second marriage. I have 
never thought of any such thing, but this 
vould be different. We have both been 
married, and lost what we loved. It 
isn’t as if we were very young, or even 
is if we cared for each other. If we did 
it would be impossible, of course. It 
would be done only for Apple’s sake. I 
know you so well I realize you would 
never have asked me, because I happen 
10 be very wealthy. That seems to me 
absurd, too, but it’s what lets me feel I 
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can say all this to you. Our marriage 
would settle everything and—and I wish 
you would consider it carefully, Edward.” 

She had looked up at him as she ended, 
and the last words were mechanical, 
spoken only because they had been in her 
mind and so her tongue said them. She 
rose to her feet unsteadily, dropping the 
toys from her hand and lap to the floor, 
staring at Marsden in horror as he rose, 
also standing opposite her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I love you. I have 
known it for months. Everyone has 
known—but you. ‘There were two rea- 
sons why I have never told you. One, 
the wealth you have mentioned. The 
other—I knew only too well that you did 
not care for me.” 

From the stillness of their moment of 
shocked silence both Miriam and Mars- 
den started and turned, as at an alarum 
sounded. The human voice in stress of 
danger has often the same curious quality 
of clanging excitement which belongs to 
the tocsin, and such a voice was calling 
to them from the doorway. Miriam 
waited with a shudder of fear. For the 
first time in days, Apple had been for a 
moment forgotten. The child’s old nurse 
was standing by the drawn curtain, her 
face blanched and pinched with long 
watching. -All questions of social equal- 
ity had vanished from the nursery, days 
before. Her cracked voice pierced their 
ears with its message. 

“The nurse says you are both to come ; 
come quickly to Apple! She has sent 
for the doctor. A change is coming 
before they expected it!” 


Is there any sight in the world more 
moving to man or to woman than that 
of a very ill child? When the limp little 
figure is seen for the first time, never to 
be seen again, in all human probability, 
there is still an instinctive pang that 
catches the heart. Is it the appeal of 
weakness to strength, of helplessness to 
vigor; or with profounder meaning, is 
deep calling to deep, the child of the race 
to that race motherhood which knows no 
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sex? When far beyond all this, and 
added to it, the sore-pressed atom of 
resistance is heart of our hearts, life of 
our life, love of our love, then—. 

Marsden stood at the foot of the crib, 
looking down at his child. It seemed to 
him that she lay as might lie a broken 
toy, flung aside in disappointed petu- 
lance, so limp, so lax were the limbs, the 
body so robbed of its beautiful and rest- 
less life. The trained nurse stood at one 
side of the crib, her watch in her hand, 
her eyes constantly seeking the door, 
where, at any moment, the physician 
might enter. At the other side of the 
crib Miriam waited, motionless, as she 
had stood since the moment when her 
flying feet had brought her there before 
Marsden reached the nursery threshold. 
With that same silent swiftness which is 
the bird’s motion when its nestling cries 
from the grass, she had flown to the bed- 
side, but the nurse had stood warningly 
between her and the child. 

“Hush! She is stirring. Stand here 
Let her see you if she rouses, 


by her. 
but not a sound, please; not a word!” 
Then she had stood aside from those 


who were nearest. Not a word had been 
spoken; there was no sound but the 
child’s fitful breathing. The ticking of 
the watch in the nurse’s hand was aud- 
ible in the stillness. 

“Not so close, Mrs Warth! Not so 
close!” she whispered with sudden sharp- 
ness, and Marsden looked up to see what 
he was never after to forget. Bent over 
the crib as a hovering cloud broods 
slowly down above some sleeping valley, 
Miriam was swaying lower, nearer yet to 
that which seemed to draw her as softly 
and unconsciously as the valley the cloud. 
Both hands were clasping her heart as if 
to hush the noise of its beating, while she 
listened, and in them, all unheeded and 
forgotten, was still clasped the little 
Christmas stocking. She seemed breath- 
less, motionless save for that slow inclina- 
tion, exquisitely pathetic, of the yearning 
body. Beautiful, Marsden had always 
thought her, with an odd, piquante, bril- 
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liant charm, but what he now saw was 
more than beauty. Miriam had sunk 
slowly to her knees, her lifted eyes deep 
and dark as the wells where truth lics 
hid, and as unseeing. Her white lips 
were quivering, moving without a sound, 
but there was no weakness in her suppli- 
cating face; rather a wild, imploring 
strength. Such eyes, such lips Hagar 
must have lifted in the wilderness, agon- 
izing for the life of the child at her feet. 
To Marsden it was as if he were inter- 
cepting a soul winged to its Maker, as if 
he saw a naked prayer, but at an anxious 
gesture from the nurse he forced himself 
forward, his hand outstretched for Mir- 
iam’s support, and at that moment the 
Christmas stocking fell from her grasp 
close by the child’s wasted fingers, and 
Apple stirred and moved. The eyelids 
flickered, fluttered, slowly they rose, and 
she was looking up into Miriam’s face, 
bent over her as the passionately waiting 
face of a woman has bent over the face 
of a child since the world began, and as 
it will until the generations end. Mars- 
den turned away suddenly and left the 
room. 

“Edward! Is that you? I was look- 
ing for you. I came to tell you she will 
live! She is sleeping, quietly as I ever 
saw her sleep. She is holding the Christ- 
mas stocking in her arms like a dolly; 
too weak to look into it, but so happy! 
Did you hear her speak? She knew me; 
she has spoken to me! such a ridiculous 
little word! We thought she was falling 
into the stupor again and the nurse and 
I were hanging over her when she opened 
her eyes suddenly and looked up at me 
with that droll little laungh—you know it 
—but oh! just the shadow of what it used 
to be. ‘Aboo!’ she said, and I jumped 
as if it had been a cannon and burst out 
laughing, and then I cried, I couldn’t help 
it. The nurse laughed and cried, too, a 
little, but she has put me out of the room 
and told me to tell you the crisis is over 
and there is every hope.” 

The narrow hallway where they were 
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standing led from the nursery and would 
have been ill lit by the dim light burning 
at its further end, but the curtains of the 
hail window had not been drawn that 
night and a bright, cold light from a 
Christmas moon was shining in through 
the glass. Marsden was standing by 
the window frame, leaning against it, 
and looking out into the night, when 
M:riam, on her way to seek him, 
fairly ran against his motionless figure. 
As he listened to her report his face 
in the moonlight showed the stamp of 
a strain still unrelieved, and Miriam’s 
agitated radiance changed to a startled 
rezard. 

“I did not leave until I saw myself that 
there had been a change,” he said. 
Miriam moved impatiently at the 
repressed calm of his voice. 

“Then how can you be taking it so 
quietly! Listen! Oh, it is Christmas 
morning! Hear the bells! Joy bells! 
And they might have been breaking our 
hearts as we heard them.” 

She leaned toward the window, step- 
ping into the bright square of moonlight, 
herself a daughter of the sun, with her 
brilliant face, her vivid hair, her quick, 
excited motions. 

“Listen!” she cried again. “Listen!” 

She laid her hand on Marsden’s arm, 
drawing him also nearer the casement 
where the chiming midnight bells rang 
in with their Christmas message. Her 
lips parted, her eyes lifted. In the 
ecstasy of her relief she stood listening, 
whispering softly, half to herself, half 
aloud: 

“Peace on earth! Good will toward 
men! Edward, what can we give as a 
thank offering? I feel as if I must give 
something, I don’t know what—to some- 
body, I don’t know who! I feel as if I 
owed it.” 

“I know what I owe, Miriam, and 
what I shall give, and to whom.” 

The gravity in Marsden’s voice again 
brought her eyes in quick alarm to his, 
and in response to her look, with a ten- 
derness that had in it nothing more than 
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reassurance, he laid his hand on hers, stil! 
resting on his arm. 

“There is nothing to alarm you,” he 
said, smiling. “On the contrary. It is 
Christmas morning and I have a Christ- 
mas gift for you. I give Apple to you, 
Miriam, a free gift. I give her to you 
outright, without a condition, a reserva- 
tion or—an encumbrance. I did not 
believe a parent could be born of the 
spirit. Since this half hour I know 
better. Apple is bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh, but yours is the highest 
claim. Yours was the deeper suffering.” 

With an effort he drew himself to- 
gether, and, smiling slightly, lifted her 
hand from his arm, to let it drop gently 
to her side, and stood apart from her. 

“And this,” he said firmly, “is good- 
bye, my dear. I may call you so this 
once, as it will mean nothing to you. 
Soon I shall be far enough from you. It 
will make life easier for both of us if I 
am many hundred miles away. I have 
had an offer lately which would take me 
there. 1 shall accept it to-night.” 

She stood staring at him, as if stunned, 
with the fixed eyes of an amazement that 
half believes and half doubts. Marsden 
repeated his statement more concisely 
and plainly. 

“I give you Apple, and I am going 
away,” he said clearly, and then stood as 
silent as she, gazing at her. 

“Miriam, what is it?’ he asked at last, 
and at the sound of his voice she flushed 
and started. 

“T—J—don’t know,” she answered, 
desperately. 

Her voice was unsteady and faltering, 
her face as white and frightened, as if 
she saw some startling vision, dim but 
terrifying. She had lifted her hands to 
clasp them together, seemingly for sup- 
port, and from head to foot she was 
trembling slightly, but her eyes, ever as 
honest as her generous heart, were raised 
to his, deepening, softening, with a grati- 
tude unspeakable. She tried to speak, 
tried again and failed. Then as they 
stood face to face there fell that mystery 
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of waiting stillness which comes only 
before a spirit moves upon the face of 
the waters, and to Marsden the Christmas 


moon was suddenly as a summer sun. 
“Miriam!” he called, and she was in 
his arms. 


| APPRECIATE your feeling, dear 

Home-Maker, that there should be, 
once a year, a day sacred to one’s most 
intimate circle, to the kinsfolk, the very 
dearest dear, and therefore not to be 
invaded by others. Even the most hospi- 
table souls are apt to think that at Christ- 
mas a man’s house is his castle, and to 
deprecate the intrusion on that festive 
time of any alien interest. We have our 
charities, but they belong to the alms 
dropped in the bag, to the dinner sent to 
the poor, to the tree lighted at the mission, 
and they draw the line at the household. 
A distinct division of insider and outsider 
there, if it please you, good sirs and 
madams. The core of gladness and 
brightness indoors ; the vast periphery of 
shadow beyond the gates. It is the anni- 
versary of the Great Love, but we limit 
its scope as he did not, who in this lone- 
some world had not where to lay his 
head. 

Now we are so lavish withal for our 
own, at Christmas, that we are compelled 
to skimp and save till May to make up for 
our spendthrift giving. I have long held 
that we ought to be bigger-hearted at 
Christmas than we are, and that our 
homes should be more elastic then. Or, 
if not our homes, our holiday planning 
should be large enough to send winsome 
cheer to homes not of plenty or want, but 
homes that are wistfully aware of absent 
loved ones, and while we are about it we 
should have an eye to the people who are 
practically homeless; derelicts stranded 
in hotels ; bachelors with no domestic ties ; 
saleswomen far from their own folk; 


A Bit of Christmas Talk 
About the Outsider 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


clerks whom business forbids the luxury 
of a home visit for a single day, and all 
sorts of people who are poor in friend- 
ship, though they may have real estate 
and money in bank. Why not conquer 
the instinctive suspicion or aversion 
which is latent in most of us, where the 
stranger is concerned? Why not signal- 
ize Christmas by some bit of thoughtful 
unselfishness ? 

Among my Christmas letters a year ago 
was one from a girl who had lately said 


good-by to the most loving of mothers. 


An only child, the home was very empty 
when this bereavement made heaven the 
richer, earth the poorer. But the Christ- 
mas was not to be gloomy. “Father and 
I are inexpressibly sorrowful,” said the 
brave daughter, “but I’m making a 
Christmas feast as usual, and the house is 
gay with holly and fragrant with flowers, 
and twinkling with Christmas candles, 
and I’ve asked a half-dozen girls, all too 


far from home to get there, to come and 


spend the day with me.” I am sure the 
mother in heaven approved. 

Among the chief outsiders at Christ- 
mas are wage-earning young people, who 
live in boarding houses, and cannot spare 
time or money to go home. If you and I 
know such girls or such men, by a little 
contrivance we may easily invite them ta 
one meal or to one merry-making in our 
great day. A little individual preparation 
for their pleasure, a gift, however inex- 
pensive, that may mean something be- 
cause designed especially for them, will 
not be bestowed in vain. 

A young woman had worked as ste- 
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nographer for an influential firm, and her 
services had been marked by thorough- 
ness and fidelity. In the busy season she 
had cheerfully abridged her vacation to 
help her employers, expecting no recogni- 
tion of the sacrifice, except their courteous 
thanks. But December came and they 
were no longer rushed, and one morning, 
a week before Christmas, the girl found 
on her desk a letter with an unasked leave 
of absence for a fortnight, and tickets to 
an from her Minnesota home, covering 
every incidental expense between her 
father’s house and New York. “We 
thought,” said the letter, “that you might 
like to give your parents a Christmas sur- 
prise.” These men must have had a 
warm glow at their own hearts in the 
gladness they gave this young woman, in 
one sense an outsider to them. I wish 
you could have heard her say, as I did, 
later: “I reached my own town in the 
winter gloaming, and flew along the 
streets like a bird to the nest. I lifted the 
latch of the gate softly and crept up the 


folk for fourteen months. There was 
dear father, reading the evening paper, 
ani mother making something for me 
with her crochet needle, and the boys 
stulying their lessons, and Beth, with a 
kitten on her lap. I tapped on the win- 
dow pane!” 

\Vhat a Christmas present that was to 
sen(l across a continent. 

Do you ever visit the old ladies’ home? 
The last time I was there I talked with 
the matron about an old lady, rather con- 
spicuous among the rest because she 
wasn't fidgety and she didn’t take offense 
at trifles, nor quarrel, nor indulge in a 
tiff at Providence, nor ever become mo- 
rose and difficult. “Miss Mary is a 
gentlewoman all through,” said the 
matron. I was glad to be assured that 
some young ladies, true bearers of sun- 
shine, had resolved that Miss Mary’s 
Christmas dinner should always be eaten 


icy walk. I hadn’t seen one of the home. 
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at one of their homes, where she should 
be an honored guest. 

Among those who are very much out- 
side our horizon at times of home jubi- 
lance are some who have the greater 
claim on us, that they are our representa- 
tives in fields where service must be done, 
which we cannot personally do. The sol- 
dier in the east, homesick amid the 
feathery palms for the dear old dooryard 
and the snow on the eaves, the missionary 
on the frontier, enduring severe privation 
without a murmur, should come in for 
some good cheer, not devoid of the per- 
sonal equation. 

And may I hint that your son and 
daughter at college, coming blithely home 
for the holidays, filling the house with 
such an overflow of vitality and youth, 
have left behind them comrades whose 
Christmastide must be spent away from 
their homes? Sometimes it is out of the 
question for the student who lives in Cali- 
fornia to journey from the east for a 
Christmas recess ; generally indeed it is a 
foregone conclusion that he or she shall 
be content with a Christmas box. There 
is a peculiar grace in the motherhood that 
sends invitations to the lonely young peo- 
ple at this tinie, drawing them into the 
group at the fireside, and bidding them 
hang up their stockings with the rest. 

Then, too, there are the people who, 
though endowed with means, are birds of 
passage, and are merely pausing on the 
wing in the place where you have a 
settled home. Christmas accentuates the 
aloofness of these migratory folk, who 
are seldom bidden to any hospitality for 
which they do not pay. : 

Dear Home-Maker, the best things of 
the season of the Great Love are the 
things uncostly, the things no sordid 
measurement profanes, the things not 
labeled “for value received.” For now 
and evermore abideth these three, faith, 
hope and charity, and the greatest of 
these is charity. 


T sun, 
Nas in 
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What Polly’s Letter Brought 


P OLLY PINE was four years old, and 
two days before Christmas what she 
wanted worst of anything was snow: 
real, white, fluffy, puffy snow. She 
could just remember what snow looked 
like and she could remember her papa 
drawing her on 


you can put in a note to Santa Claus, ask- 
ing him to send snow for Christmas.” 
Polly wrote all alone on one of her own 
tiny sheets of paper. She would not iell 
anybody what she said, but it must have 
been a very funny little letter from the 
way she 


Bub’s sled, and 
now she want- 
ed two things 
for Christmas, 
—she wanted 
snow and a 
sled. 

“You'll have 
the sled, Pol- 
ly,” said her 
papa with a 
big hug; “I 
saw Santa 
Claus buying 
one down town 
yesterday, and 
he was having 
a funny little 
name painted 
on it, a name I 
had heard be- 


name?” asked 
Polly. 

“IT shan’t 
tell,” said 
papa; “but 
when you go 


laughed when 
her papa lifted 
her to 
drop it into*the 
chink at the 
post box. 
Next day 
was the day 
before Christ- 
mas, and when 
Polly woke up 
the first thing 
she did was to 
steal out of 
bed, with her 
ten little pink 
toes just peep- 
ing from under 
her pink night- 
gown, and look 
out at the win- 
dow. She 
-winked her 
blue eyes quite 
hard to keep 
the tears from 
tumbling down 
her cheeks. 
There was no 


with me to the 


snow. The 


corner to mail 
these letters 


“SHE TURNED HER ROSY LITTLE FACE UP” 


lawn was bare 
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WHAT POLLY’S LETTER BROUGHT 


FERDINANDITO AND HIS BROTHERS AND SISTER EATING CHRISTMAS DINNER—SEE PAGE 508 


the little shivery, chattery sparrows 
hopped about in the big elm tree. There 
were some old green leaves hanging on 
the honeysuckle, and down in the road 
shone a little pool all crusted with ice, 
but there was not a single weeny, teeny 
flake of snow to be seen. The sky was 
gray and the wind whistled and moaned, 
it did not look a bit like Christmas; all 
the picture book Christmas days had lots 
of snow on the ground. Polly shivered 
just as the sparrows were doing, and she 
trotted back to bed to hide her ten pink 
toes and her little pink nightgown in a 
soft pink comfort. 

“Dear, dear!” she whispered to her- 
self; “I don’t believe Santa Claus ever 
got my letter!” 

At breakfast time, her little lip shock 
when papa asked her why the snow hadn’t 
come, but he kissed her on both cheeks 


before he went down town and told her 
he would talk to Santa Claus over the 
telephone about it. At twelve o'clock 
Polly’s nursie called her to eat her bread 
and milk and go to bed. Polly was sleepy 
again before she was tucked under the 
pink comfort and she snoozed a long, long 
time. When she woke up papa was sit- 
ting at the foot of the bed smiling at her. 
He had Polly’s brown coat and cap in 
his arms and right by lay Polly’s brown 
gaiters and her red mittens. 

“T’m waiting for Polly girl to go for a 
walk with me. We're going after holly 
and mistletoe and green wreaths, and all 
sorts of Christmas things.” 

“Has snow come yet?” asked Polly. 

“T think we'll have some snow to-mor- 
row morning,” said papa. 

“Oh, dear, I’m sure Santa Claus didn’t 
get that letter!” 
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You ought to have heard Polly Pine 
scream when her papa opened the front 
door. Everything was white. The hills 
were white, there were fine lines of white 
down on the fences, cunning little drifts 
of white down on the trees, and the 
hydrangea bush looked like a great 
bundle of snowballs. The horses kicked 
it up in soft clouds when they went 
tearing down the street, and the little 
birds made it tumble in tiny snowfalls 
from the trees. 

“Goody! Goody! Goody!” cried 
Polly ; “wasn’t dear old Santa Claus nice? 
He had just got my letter, hadn’t he, 


papa?” Then she ran down the steps and 
turned her rosy little face up to look at 
the cunning, tumbling little snowflakes. 
One of them lighted on her button oi a 
nose and melted into a tiny raindrop. 
Then papa laughed and took a little red 
mitten in his hand and they tramped 
away, Polly and he, to the holly and 
mistletoe shop. 

Of course Santa Claus did all he was 
told to, and next morning, beside a plump 
red stocking at Mr Pine’s fireside, stood 
a shining blue sled. It had two beautiful 
gold words on it, which read “Polly 
Pine.” 


Harry’s Hot Christmas 


By LovEWwELL 


ARRY was born near Boston, and we 
had given up trying to make him 

believe it was Christmas day. “It 
couldn’t be Christmas and be hot,” he 
said, “and Ferdinandito hasn’t got much 
of any clothes on, and he’d have to wear 
mittens if it was Christmas.” 

Ferdinandito’s mother washed Harry’s 
clothes and that is how the little black boy 
happened to have a chair to sit on. His 
hat is one Harry’s mamma gave him, too. 
Lots of little children in Porto Rico have 
no chairs or hats. You see Ferdinandito 
is sitting out in front of the others 
because he is so proud of them. 

Ferdinandito and all his brothers and 
his one little sister were eating when 
we, got there. One of them was trying 
to poke a piece of sugar cane into the 
baby goat’s mouth, and that made Harry 
laugh. I was glad Harry laughed, 
because at breakfast he had very nearly 
cried when someone had talked about 
trees and candles and things up home 
where it was cold and Christmas-y. 

Ferdinandito was as shiny as patent 
leather shoes and he didn’t understand 


a single word that Harry said to him, 
but he gave us a big piece of sugar cane 
and then Harry’s mouth was too busy 
to talk. His biggest brother covered up 
his face when we looked at him. 

“Adios,” Harry said, when we had 
taken their pictures and were going 
home, his tongue all wabbly with the 
strange Spanish word. Then a funny 
thing happened. Every one of the little 
black folks stopped eating, and what do 
you suppose they said? They didn’t say 
it just alike, but they meant the same. 
Ferdinandito said it first: “Dood bye,” 
just the way Harry’s baby sister talks. 
Then “jood bye” and “jud bye,” and 
“jude bay,” until everyone had said it, 
even the one that was bashful. When 
we came to the bend in the road Harry 
turned around and looked back at the 
little black children and the funny, hay- 
covered hut. His face laughed all over 
and he shouted “Merry Christmas!” 

“Mewwy——” Ferdinandito tried to 
call it back, but his tongue couldn’t man- 
age the rest and he stopped his mouth 
up with a piece of sugar cane. 
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IRONING WitH A HIGH SEAT ADJUSTED TO THE IRONING-BOARD 


Housework as an Aid to Health Culture 


By Cecity BuscALL 


|= housekeeper will find that in 


almost every department of house- 
work labor can be saved advantage- 
ously with a little thought given as to 
the how of doing things, and the strain 
and weariness resulting from many 
household duties avoided. Household 
labor is varied in its requirements, and 
can be made an aid to physical culture. 
\Valking up and down stairs can be 
made an excellent exercise for develop- 
ing the muscles of the leg from the hip 
down, and giving a good poise to the 
hody, if performed in the correct and 
easiest way. As usually done, with the 
hody thrown forward at the hips, the 
heel of the foot constantly striking, the 
poise of the body is lost, and a great 
strain is put on the back, tending to 
increase the nervousness of the house- 
wife. If the body is carried well poised, 
upright from the hips, the ball of the 
foot striking the stair first, the knees 
being flexible, both in aséending and 
descending, all the good effects are 
obtained, and if much stair climbing is 


done there will be a great difference in 
the feeling of vitality. Ascending stairs 
rapidly by springing from the ball of 
one foot to another forms an excellent 
means of strengthening the ankles and 
curing a tendency to flat feet. 

Household labor involves almost 
necessarily a great amount of standing. 
This can at times be remedied, in ironing 
for instance, more especially in doing the 
smaller pieces, by means of a high seat, 
adjusted to the ironing board. This gives 
one a rest for the lower part of the body. 
This is a great relief for those who 
suffer from varicose veins. If the ankles 
are inclined to swell through too much 
standing, a few seconds’ rest, lying flat 
on the back with the feet slightly higher 
than the head, will be found a preven- 
tive. 

If the house is well aired in the morn- 
ing it will be a great aid to the physical 
and mental vivacity of the inmates. A 
full development of the chest is neces- 
sary for an adequate inspiration, and 
with a good store of oxygen the chances 
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INCORRECT ASCENT 


of fatigue are lessened. The breathing 
should start at the waist, the body 
expanding all around. In this way the 
lungs are filled to the limit of their 
capacity, and with an intense expiration 
this can be made an excellent exercise, 
taken while about household duties that 
are advantageous to a good position of 
the chest, and where the air is pure. 

To make housework thoroughly hygi- 
enic, the clothing must be worn loose, and 
corsets discarded. The action of the 


ASCENDING CORRECTLY 


body, expanding and contracting in cor- 
rect breathing, demands this. It gives 
the woman who cannot quite decide to 
discard corsets altogether a chance to 
give her body some freedom from the 
restriction and practice in carrying the 
body erect without such support. 

The following exercise is excellent as 
a nerve and muscle rest in change of 
position: Lying at’ full length on the 
back, raise the arms forward, upward 
over the head, then stretch the whole 


REST FOR THE NERVES AND MUSCLES 


thy 
ire... 


Pa 
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breathing, and freedom 
from restraining clothing, 
declare unanimously in 
their favor, and have the 
best of results to show 
from their practice. 

The illustration on this 
page shows the easy, 
healthful manner of going 
down stairs, as described 
on Page 509. One neces- 
sity for these exercises, 
especially the correct 
method of stair climbing, 
is a moderately short skirt. 
The sensible woman is 
discarding long skirts for 
street wear and more 
gradually for the house, 
where they impede motion 
and are sometimes even a 
danger. The skirt whicha 
dressmaker of to-day 
would call “long” is re- 
served for the drawing 
room. 


body from the toes to the 
tips of the fingers. Hold 
tiis position for a few 
seconds, then relax com- 
pletely. Repeat several 
times. 

That housework exer- 
cise will be found profit- 
able and even pleasant 
libor, in the health and 
strength attained through 
i, has been proved by 
several who have taken to 
the hygienic ways. One 
lady laughed at the idea 
.f doing her housework in 
any but the “quickest pos- 
sible way,” as she ex- 
plained it. Afterward she 
unconsciously admitted 
that she always took the 
stretching and breathing 
movements after any 
chest-contracting or bend- 
ing effort. Others who 
have tried the deep 
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Mother and | 

the By Jessie L. Frecp 

the Mother has gone, and the house is lonely. i 
Here lies her book where she read one day. 

t as Here is the chair, and the foot rest yonder 

of Sits as she pushed it from her way. 

the Only a few short miles between us; 

ard Just a short journey by rail—and then 

ole Back in the cottage home so humble . 


Mother and I can live again. 


Oh, I know I can soon be with her. 
’Tis not her absence that pains my heart,— 
’Tis but the thought that sometime, some- 
where, 
Mother and I will drift apart. 
She has grown old,—so old and feeble! 
What will I do with the dreary day— 
What will my heart do with its sorrow— 
After my mother “goes home” to stay! 
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experience of this humble con- 
ductor in “hints” is of a nature to 
induce her to respect the readers of the 
press with a reverence approaching to 


awe. She is convinced out of her own 
experience that papers about housekeep- 
ing are read with intelligence and keen 
attention. In the August number the 
aforesaid humble conductor had an article 
on brands wherein she spoke of sugars as 
well as the different brands of canned or 
bottled or dried goods. As is well 
known, the rules of magazines and news- 
papers do not admit of “calling names”— 
people who have things to sell and wish 
their names to be called are expected to 
call them, themselves, in the advertising 
columns, and quite properly ; so the H C, 
being left to her own guidance and the 
natural recklessness of the western and 
southern temperament, did carelessly 
offer private advice in brands, etc, espe- 
cially in sugar, to whoever cared enough 
to write her personally. There have been 
times since that moment of insane rash- 
ness that she has believed that the one 
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More About Brands 


“Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeep- 
ing,” Eighth Paper 


By Octave THANET 


subject which possesses the soul of every 
housekeeper in this fair land, the subject 
on which there is a wild, unappeasable 
hunger and thirst for information, is 
sugar. Letters have come to her from 
every state in the Union, from the Phil- 
ippines and Cuba, from the West Indies 
and from England. It has been pleasure 
to answer them; but all pleasures have 
reactions; and in point of fact, it has 
finally come to this with the H C, that she 
has either to give up her own proper busi- 
ness and any social life which she ven- 
tures to have and spend her entire time 
writing about sugar, or give up further 
answering of questions except in this 
public fashion. Almost dn equal desire 
to learn about brands of canned goods is 
also apparent. 

If any of the inquirers will go to any 
one of the grocers of her acquaintance in 
whom she h.s confidence, he will tell her 
of certain manufacturers of canned goods, 
and if she will hunt up among her 
friends all evidence in the shape of 
cans bearing successful vegetables or 
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meats or fish, and put these down, in 
a short time she will have a roll of honor 
on which she can depend. There are cer- 
tain grocers whose names will occur to 
many of the readers of this magazine. 
They are old established firms and their 
private labels are always dependable. 
Often a great grocery establishment will 
buy up the entire output of some cannery 
and put its own private label on such; 
in a case of that kind the best one can do 
is to buy the goods with such labels, and 
find out what she can about the goods. 
In many cases there are rival manufac- 
turers between whose excellent products 
there is but little to choose ; and it is well 
to have more than one string to one’s 
bow. It is only necessary to keep one’s 
own (and one’s cook’s) eyes open to make 
a bewildering and valuable amount of dis- 
coveries. Why do manufacturers put 
their names on cans except as an invi- 
tation to the beneficiaries of that can’s 
contents to try again! Any grocer will 
keep any brand for which there is a prof- 
itable demand. “If you don’t see what 
you want, ask for it!” And get your 
friends and your friend’s friend to ask 
for it. And don’t, the humble conductor 
begs, don’t risk ptomaine poisons to 
save ten cents. One needs to remember 
that there is nothing so costly as exquisite 
cleanliness. And where one is assured of 
the methods of a factory, one should be 
willing to pay something toward the 
extra care therein displayed. 

It isn’t a bad idea for anyone who is 
particular about what is offered on her 
table to pay a visit, when occasion serves 
(and Occasion is more obsequious than 
we imagine) to any great factory which 
manufactures anything which we are 
asked to put into our mouths. One is 
likely to Observe that the great economies 
in production are beneficent, they are 
made by improved methods, by swifter 
and consequently safer conversion of per- 
ishable fruits or vegetables into the par- 
tially cooked chemically defended prod- 
ucts; thereby saving what otherwise 
might be lost; or they are made by the 


ingenious use of all the “by-products” so 
that absolutely nothing is wasted. Cheaper 
prices thus obtained are to be coveted ; but 
cheaper prices obtained by using spoiled 
fruit or vegetables, or careless and 
squalid labor, or selling old goods which 
have seen better days, these should be 
avoided, for they are not only repulsive 
but dangerous. 

As to sugar, whole articles could be 
written on sugar. There are few if any 
manufacture foods which can escape so 
completely from the manufacturer. No 
matter how pure and unsoiled and sweet 
the character of the sugar when it leaves 
the cars, if the man who receives it has 
an evil and greedy mind he can change 
everything save its fair semblance. The 
fewer hands through which the sugar 
passes the safer for the consumer. It is 
generally the middleman who adulterates. 
The local grocer usually has a conscience ; 
his tampering with that conscience is 
rather in the choosing the source from 
which he buys his cheap sugar than in 
anything that he does to the sugar after 
he gets his barrels. Often the grocer has 
nothing whatever to do with the adultera- 
tion which he suspects but against which 
he is as powerless as his customers. 

A defensive league between honest gro- 
cers and honest consumers might not be 
either impracticable or unsuccessful. It 
might, for one thing, bring about a better 
system of inspection of food products. 
At present, in our defenseless state, no 
one can be absolutely certain of certain 
kinds of sugar, say the so-called confec- 
tioner’s sugar, and often powdered sugar. 
I had occasion to test the difference in 
powdered sugar last winter. Our supply 
obtained from Boston was exhausted, and 
we bought two lots, one from a St Louis 
firm which would better be nameless, and 
one from a local dealer in a neighboring 
town, who is not so much to be blamed, 
for he probably had never seen pure pow- 
dered sugar during his entire grocery 
life! The Boston supply was satisfactory 
in every respect; the St Louis was, to 
quote the cook, “somehow not near so 
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sweet as our old sugar,” and the local 
dealer’s—well, we gave it to a colored 
brother with a strong constitution! We 
fared much better with granulated sugar ; 
and with German beet root we have never 
found any marks of deceit. Generally 
speaking I should recommend the 
defenseless housekeeper to use a little 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


» Last winter it became necessary for me to 
have a breakfast promptly at a quarter past 
seven, which is tolerably early on a cold win- 
ter morning in a place so environed by moun- 
tains that the sun doesn’t show himself for a 
good half hour after he has appeared to the 
dwellers on the plain. It became a study with 
me to gain time, and I found it a great gain 
when I discovered that I could cook oatmeal 
with cold water and improve its quality. My 
room is next to the kitchen. The kitchen fire 
was always laid at night ready for the match 
in the morning. Without waiting to dress I 
would start it, put my oatmeal in my double 
boiler, with double the quantity of cold water 
and a pinch of salt, and set it over the fire. 
Then I could go on with my dressing, secure 
in the knowledge that it would be all right 
without another thought. And it always was. 
I commend this plan to those who are strug- 
gling along without a double boiler, and wait- 
ing for the teakettle to heat before putting the 
cereal on.—C. A. S. 


# The brown, spotted condition of pillow 
ticks is really grease and dirt that works 
through the slips. In my experience, ticks 
made of unbleached muslin, put on over the 
ticks proper, save pillows a great deal. They 
can be removed and washed once in two or 
three months, thus insuring clean, sweet- 
smelling pillows.—Mrs Irene Leonard. 


In one well equipped preserve closet I know 
of, several shelves are perforated with holes 
just the right size to hold pint and quart cans, 
top down. I have accomplished practically the 
same result in mine by having a cleat one and 
one-half inches high nailed along the back of 
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powdered and as much granulated sugar 
(fine granulated, A 1) in its place as pos- 
sible. To buy from an honorable grocer 
is all of our only chance, but since he may 
be deceived, my suffering sisters, let us 
try for the league and the government 
inspection! Time and perseverance can 


work wonders. 


the shelves, close against the wall. I lay the 
cans on their sides with the bottom up on the 
cleat; of course the vacuum is at the raised end, 
and any leakage or fermentation at the lower 
end shows at once.—B. P. 


# At a pretty little seashore hotel the writer 
saw a cute idea for napkin rings. The napkins 
were slipped into clothespins, which had de- 
signs burned upon them. 


¥ A milliner’s trick is to fasten a scrap of 
velvet over the first finger of the left hand, nap 
up, while hemming or otherwise at work on 
the wrong side of velvet. The two naps are 
then together and there is no danger of mat- 
ting or dampening, or soiling the most delicate 
shades.—Milliner. 


¥ A curling iron holder I have found very use- 
ful and graceful made in the 
following way: Two metal 
rings purchased at a hardware 
store, and one and three-quar- 
ters yards of ribbon, one inch 
wide. The curler rests in the 
lower ring. This sketch may 
give you the idea without fur- 
ther explanation. The head 
or fork of the curling iron 
rests upon the ring, as may 
not be quite clear on account 
of the perspective in the draw- 
ing—Mrs F. A. Wells. 


% It is not always easy to know what to make 
for little hospital children, although there are 
plenty of things to buy. Tiny sachets are sim- 
ple and inexpensive, and sure to be received 
with glee. Use satin ribbon about two inches 
wide, cut in lengths of six inches. Sew up 
the sides to within an inch of the top, turn 
inside out and stuff with wadding laden with 
orris root, or one of the more aromatic per- 
fumes. Fringe the ends and tie up the bag 
with long bows and ends of baby ribbon. It 
is well to have the bags exactly alike except 
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in color. It is a joyous experience to distribute 
these among the little sick people. When the 
day is done and lights are out and toys taken 
away, the fragrant little sachet cuddles under 
one’s pillow as comforter.—L. L. S. 


# When I had my china fern dish filled three 
years ago at the greenhouse the old florist 
shook his head and said, “I hate to fill those 
things; we don’t expect them to look well 
more than three months.” Mine is deeper 
‘han some. When it began to lose its first 
yeauty—and that was more than three months, 
oo—I took out two large roots with a knife 
ind filled the spaces with fresh earth. Twice 
since I have taken out the roots entirely, 
vashed them by shaking in a basin of water, 
and replaced, using fresh earth from the 
woods. After such treatment they rest a 
while, but afterward have started up with 
fresh grace and beauty. Frequent sprinkling 
is helpful—M. M. A-A. 


# A cook at one of our immense summer 
boarding houses gives the following directions 
for treatment of scorched food: Take the 
kettle at once from the fire and set in a pan 
of cold water for a moment or two. This will 
greatly subtract from the disagreeable taste 
of the slightly burned food. Of course any 
really burned bits should be at once removed. 
—Ruth Hall. 


A FOOT REST, WHICH IS A PART OF THE LOUNGE, 
AND COVERED WITH THE SAME MATERIAL 


# I have just moved into a newly built cottage 
where a none too careful plasterer was em- 
ployed, and the windows were in very bad 
condition. I used a putty knife to remove the 
spots of lime and found crushed newspapers 
the best thing to follow the putty knife with, 
as they removed the finer particles of lime 
without it being necessary to wet the glass. 
A few paint spots were removed in the same 
manner before the windows received their 
final washing. I had much less trouble than 
my neighbor, who tried to wash her windows 
clean without the scraping. A putty knife can 
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be purchased at a hardware store for twenty 
cents if it cannot be borrowed for the short 
time it is needed, and will pay for the purchase 
in being more convenient than any ordinary 


knife—M. W. S. 


# It was always a source of curiosity to me to 
know how to hang passepartouted pictures, for 

when I came to hang 
some I had been fram- 
a a ing in this inexpensive 
\ j way, I found there was 
N | no way provided for so 
U 


doing. 1 experimented 
a good deal until I 
found the following way the most satisfac- 
tory: Two brass rings, a a, such as are used 
so much in fancywork, are slipped over two 
strips of muslin, b b, about one-half inch wide 
by two inches long. The ends of each strip 
of cloth are brought together and securely 
pasted to the back of the picture about one- 
third of the way from the top. Over these 
are pasted small strips of the binding paper, 
c c,about one inch long, which effectually guard 
against the danger of the cloth strips tearing 
off. This provides a safe and durable way 
of hanging these little pictures, while the 
passepartout binding itself makes it possible 
to protect one’s pictures at a slight expense. 
Mrs A. S. Mercure. 


¥ Dried lima beans are an excellent substitute 
for the fresh or canned vegetable. They should 
be soaked for twenty-four hours or they will 
be dry and hard when cooked. Stew long and 
steadily, and, so used, they may serve instead 
of freshly picked beans even in the summer, 
when I have put them with corn in succotash 
and have been asked if it could be possible 
that lima beans were in market. As they are 
the cheapest form of the vegetable, this seems 
a good thing to know.—Ruth Hall. 


#1 was making Boston cookies, a variety 
which you drop from a spoon. Somebody 
talked to me and distracted my attention, so 
that I put in only half the flour. When I looked 
at my cookies I found they had melted and run 
all over the pans like a thin brown glaze, with 
a protuberant raisin or nut here and there. 
Half the raw mixture was left in the bowl, so 
immediately I scraped into it all the brown 
glaze from the pans. I saw it would harden 
unless immediately used, so accordingly I set 
my girl to wash and grease the pans, then I 
poured into the bowl a few tablesnoons of milk 
and beat the mixture till my arm ached. I 
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added the rest of the flour, with a trifle extra to 
make it stiff enough, and spooned it out again 
into the pans. The cookies were prime, though 
a trifle browner than they might have been if 
they had not been twice baked.—L. C. 


» I had the misfortune to spill ink on the front 
of a handsome, double-faced walking skirt. I 
sponged the spots immediately with cold water, 
then with sweet milk, changing the milk and 
the rag used in sponging as often as they 
became discolored, and kept this up until the 
rag showed no further discoloration. As soon 
as the skirt was dry, I sponged it thoroughly 
with gasoline and not a vestige of the ink 
remained. Soak the worst soiled sponge in 
sweet milk and it will come out sweet and 
clean. I usually rinse mine afterward in 
water containing a few drops of carbolic acid. 
—Lulu M. Pearce. 


# What to do with the grease left in the pan 
after broiling bacon puzzled me not a little until 
one day I happened on the plan of pouring it 
over the coals in the coal scuttle. In five min- 
utes or so I could put the coal over which the 
grease had been poured and which had now 
become cold, into the fire, and thus the grease 
was consumed, when I never should have 
dared to put it right on the flames. Try it— 
Mrs A. S. Mercure. 


® Dried bread, in place of toasted, was a 
highly popular dish at a little summer resort 
the past summer, and it has been adopted in 
some of the families who enjoyed it there. 
It is laid in the oven and dried till it is brittle 
and of an even crispness clear through. It is 
palatable hot or cold, and of course never has 
a soggy inside.—J. 

#I wanted something for garnishing other 
than the everlasting boiled egg. Taking the 
tips of curled parsley, I arranged a wreath 
around the slaw, here and there placing a tiny 
red cherry pepper. The effect was lovely, 
reminding one of holly.—Ellen Biehn. 


¥ During the winter’s dearth of vegetables I 
resort to many of the foreign dishes one meets 
with abroad, such as peas and macaroni cooked 
together, to which is added a little butter and 
salt. It is good; try it—E. B. V. H. 


® As a substitute for cut flowers, I chose at 
the florist’s two small, graceful palms which 
cost me twenty-five cents. Then I bought a 
roll of pink crepe paper and cut long strips, 
which I frilled around each pot, and finished 
them off with narrower strips of the paper 
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fastened round and made into bows. They 
looked very pretty, and everyone admired them. 
I still have them and they are growing finely; 
and the best of it all is that I had an inexpen- 
sive decoration for my table the whole winter. 


—Lillian C. C. 


@% This works like a charm, as I know from 
twenty years’ experience: Before using a new 
steel pen, strike a match and hold the point 
of the pen in its blaze for two or three min- 
utes. This tempers it and will insure longer 
service.—Mrs William H. Martin. 


® Contrary to all rules in the cook books to 
“beat the yolks and whites of the eggs sepa- 
rately,’ when making a simple cake, I break 
my eggs right into the mixing bowl, in which 
I have previously creamed my butter and 
sugar, then beat vigorously until light and 
smooth, afterward adding the other ingredients 
and giving all a thorough beating before put- 
ting into the oven. The result is a perfect 
cake.—Mrs C. M. B. 


# In common with many others, no doubt, I 
have tried numerous unsatisfactory devices for 
the wrapping of footgear for a journey, all the 
way from the wash-silk square with a stray 
at one corner, to a newspaper; and have found 
the thing at last. Simply make a supply of 
bags out of thin washable cotton goods—rem- 
nants of shirt waists and gowns, or bits from 
the piece trunk. Each bag should be long 
enough and wide enough to easily hold one 
pair of boots, shoes or overshoes and have a 
stout draw-string of tape run in a hem at the 
top. I find it more convenient in putting the 
shoes in to leave an opening of a few inches 
down from the top on the seam side. These 
bags are a blessing for the packing of children’s 
boots, sometimes necessary when muddy or 
damp, or covered with a dressing that is far 
from “fast” (except to rub off). Ten by thir- 
teen is a usable size, but my advice is to make 
one bag and see that it is all right before stock- 
ing up; the present style of boots requires 
piazza room. The utility of these bags is not 
at an end with the journey. Hang them up by 
the draw-string and their contents are out of 
the dust and out of the way. The color or 
design of a bag will indicate to the packer 
what pair of foot coverings it contains. Half 
a dozen bags of this kind, well made and in 
colors that harmonize, are a pretty little gift, 
and one that will be more appreciated the 
longer it is in use.—A. W. 
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Treasures of Oriental Art 


EARCH the stores of 
the world, and the ex- 
quisite ware here pictured 
cannot be found. Nor 
can it be reproduced, for 
the times which created it 
have passed away. Won- 
drously fashioned by hand 
were these beautiful 
things, in an age when the 
artist, in his Chinese : 
or Japanese home, 
was content to toil for 
years in the making 
of a single tiny piece 
of ware, could he only 
have the bare means 
of subsistence and 
the time to give him- 
self expression in his 
art. The Japanese, it 
is said, are now com- 
ing to love the money 
compensation more than the work; to 
have acquired the occidental love of gain; 
the Chinese are tending in the same direc- 
tion. So the works of these artists, dead 
and gone, do follow them, speaking in 
outlines of airy grace and tints of ethe- 
real blue, of gold, and of the very fringes 
of the rainbow, of the character which 
gave them being. 
People from all parts of the United 
States stop at _Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, to visit the art museum, and see the 


hundreds of priceless treasures of orien- 

tal art, collected by Mr George Waiter 

Vincent Smith. The things here shown 

are a few of the simple household dishes 

in that celebrated collection. The pieces 

at the top of the page are a jar (in the 

center) of Hirado china, openwork 

incense burners at the ends of the shelf, 

a teapot and a vase. The decorations of 

this ware are in blue. A little below, at 

the left, is a blue tea- 

pot of Otoba ware, 

sitting on its furnace, 

which held burning 

® charcoal. This ware 

pa was made about 1700 

A D. Below are a 

bronze vase, with 

floral decorations, and 

an iron teapot cast in 

relief, with brass han- 

dle and bronze top. 

It rests on a finely 
carved teakwood stand. 
It is Japanese, dated 
1750. The pewter tea- 
pot in the lower right 
hand corner of the page 
is decorated in gold, with 
an ivory knob at the top. 
It is Chinese, from the 
Yung Ching period, 
1723. There are ser- 
mons in these lovely 

products of the orient. 
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DECEMBER, 1901 


The spirit of Christmas means more, instead 
of less, in this brave young twentieth century, 
for is it not nearer to its glorious realization? 
And are there not more peoplé to live out its 
incalculable power, with vaster opportunity 
therefor? The heartiest of Merry Christ- 
mases, then, to one and all who come within 
range of these printed words. The center of 
the Christmas thought is the home, and in our 
inestimable privilege of entering so many homes 
and being, so to speak, “‘one of the family,” we 
want to be worthy a seat beside the fire, and 
a holiday welcome, and above all, the oppor- 
tunity of being a help to every one of the house- 
hold down (or up) to the baby. Then we'll 
do our best with the others to make the Christ- 
mas spirit last all winter and forevermore. 


Quite unique among labor movements, and 
of entrancing possibilities, is the turning of the 
fine, sturdy girls of the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghany mountains toward the northern cities to 
supply in some degree the demand for compe- 
tent, trained housemaids. If only they do not 
outgrow too soon the task to which they are 
setting themselves, the millennium of many a 
housekeeper will indeed have dawned. The 
success of this movement might mean its exten- 
sion to country girls of native stock in other 
parts of the country, the elevation of house- 
hold labor to the dignity it deserves—what 
might it not mean! The progress of Rev Mr 
Marshall’s work in the Virginia mountains, 
and its results, will be duly chronicled in this 
magazine. 


Under a paternal, but very sensible function 
of government, the people of the United States 
are having their staple foods investigated for 
the discovery of harmful preservatives and 
adulterants and the determining of nutritive 
values. The most interesting and important of 
recent tests is that relative to wheat flour. The 
conclusions are fairly revolutionary. They 
quite upset the theory, accepted for years, that 
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the fine bolted wheat flour is less nutritious 
than the ‘“‘whole wheat” and coarse flour. So 
far as the tests go, they indicate that-the bolted 
flour is more digestible, and therefore supplies 
more nourishment than the coarser kinds; the 
coarse-ground containing more nutriment, 
which, however, is not all available for the 
body. For overfed and sedentary people, it is 
intimated, the whole wheat or graham might 
be better. To anyone who has noted the diet 
of Italian laborers, whose severe toil is sup- 
ported by chunks of wheat bread, this govern- 
ment report brings no great surprise. ~ 


The prize papers upon the profitable enter- 
tainment of the children and young folks at 
home on winter evenings appear in the pages 
which follow this one, being prefaced by a 
wholesome, helpful little talk on The Home 
Circle. The prizes were announced last 
month. 


Some of the special friends of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING among readers and advertisers expect 
to join a sort of family party for a tour of 
Florida in February, 1902, under the personal 
direction of a gentleman connected with this 
magazine who has made several trips through 
that “land of flowers.” There will be special 
cars, stops will be made at the best hotels, and 
the rate, covering all necessary expenses, will 
be extraordinarily low. With the desire to 
give as many of our friends as possible the 
opportunity to be with us, we give thus early 
an outline of the plan on another page of this 
issue and would request those interested to 
communicate with us at once. 


Some of the most cordial and enthusiastic 
friends of this magazine are people to whom 
it comes throughout 1901 as the Christmas 
gift of friends last year. Such vitality in a 
holiday gift, the trick’ of renewing itself every 
few weeks and bringing fresh reminders of 
the giver as the seasons wax and wane, is a 
quality appreciated more and more as the years 
go by, among the givers of Christmas remem- 
brances. 


“T should not be afraid to go to the country 
on a ham and eggs platform,” observed Presi- 
dent Harrison, when he was ridiculed for the 
homeliness of his favorite breakfast. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s favorite dish is said to be 
corned beef and cabbage, on which he might 
safely go before the country. 
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The Home Circle 


By HANNAH STEIGER 


If there is any one feature of your valuable magazine of 
greater importance than another, it is that which relates to the 
amenities of home. Good housekeeping, in its commonly 
accepted sense, is of little avail unless the life lived therein 
is such as to make it a home, in its truest meaning. There 
are in every community notable housekeepers, who by their 
excellence in that line, drive every vestige of home life away 
from their own fireside. 

Your able contributor who is doing so much toward 
establishing the best relationship between parents and _ their 
children may not know how many of the boys and girls for 
whose welfare she appeals to the parents, wander into evil 
ways chiefly because there are no real home ties to prevent. 
Oh, the loneliness and desolation of some of the most respect- 
able and carefully kept homes! Youth yearns naturally for 
companionship, and if it is not to be had among home people, 
who can blame them for seeking it elsewhere? And how 
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parents would not approve. 

There seems little time for schoolboys and 
girls to devote to amusement, after lessons 
are learned, yet it is absolutely essential to a 
real happy home life, where there are children, 
that they should be drawn and held together 
in their play. In order to grow up in sympa- 
thy with one another they need to have their 
tastes developed and cultivated on the same 
lines, and to hoid their pleasures largely in 
common. This is such a busy age; much 
more so, it seems to me, than before inven- 
tions did so much to lighten our labors. 
Fathers and mothers seem equally pressed for 
time to spend with their families, and as soon 
as the children grow to manhood and woman- 
hood society or search for higher education 
absorbs them to an extent that precludes the 
evening home circle, where home love and 
home sympathies are best cultivated. 

It has been my lot to raise three families of 
children: first, stepchildren, then my own, and 
later motherless grandchildren; and I am con- 
fident that each will testify to the value of the 
evening circle at home. In contemplating the 
past there is nothing affords me more pleasure 
and satisfaction than the recollection of my 
home sitting room, which was always the most 
roomy and pleasant one the house afforded, 
with its bookcases, supply of current litera- 
ture, and musical instruments. There was 
always something of common interest. In 
winter we had an open fire, and there was 
always a center table, well lighted, around 
which we gathered, perchance for games, or 
light employment, or reading, as each pre- 
ferred; we were usually too large a family for 
reading aloud. I say it with humble sense of 
my individual share in the fact that my family 
were, without exception, lovers of home, 
because I feel assured that it was the atmos- 
phere of home, with its freedom and privi- 
leges that was chiefly the real reason. 

If the parents of this age would preserve 
aught of the character of the homes of their 
own youth, which many may recall with a sigh, 
as they see their young people prone to wan- 
der, they will do well to look after the little 
things that are calculated to make home attrac- 
tive, especially the evenings at home. Many 
mothers have their “children’s hour,” which 
they devote to entertaining and making them 
comfortable before they are tucked up for the 
night. Should not the evenings, as well, be 
devoted to the children of larger growth— 
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thus enabling them and their parents to become 
intimate? 


Five Busy Boys 
By Harriot BREWER STERLING 


What can five boys do on a bleak New 
England farm, all through the evenings of a 
long winter? Well, there are nuts to be 
cracked and meats extracted for our confec- 
tioner friend in Boston; that takes some of 
the time, and when the noisy hammers are 
stilled and the picks are at work, one of the 
party can read aloud for the pleasure of all. 
Later in the winter, one year, we learned to 
make hammocks, gaining our instruction from 
an old copy of St Nicholas, and by spring we 
had a stock, well made and strong, which the 
village storekeeper took off our hands at a 
very good profit to the makers. Another year 
the five had two jig-saws between them and did 
some beautiful inlaid work, which sold in the 
city; that was the same year that we turned 
the long woodshed into a bowling alley for 
the boys’ amusement, and the town boys and 
girls used to drive out from the village, seven 
miles, every week, for a good game. We still 
have that, and my husband says it is the best 
investment he ever made. 

When last fall came I was fairly “stumped” 
to know what novelty I could introduce to keep 
the boys interested and contented at home. 
You see, the boys are all getting so big. 
Walter was eighteen—off to college in Sep- 
tember; then came the twins, sixteen, and the 
very babies were fourteen and thirteen. Of 
course, with such big fellows there’s lots of 
studying to be done, but we try to get that all 
out of the way by 8 o'clock, and earlier if 
possible. Just as I was at my wits’ end, poor 
old Aunt Hitty died and left me all her furni- 
ture, old as the Mayflower, and solid mahog- 
any, every piece. We've never had any nice 
furniture, Joel and I; we were married young, 
and the babies came fast, and we've got along 
with what we began with, so,you may imagine 
I was delighied with the gift. But when the 
wagon, loaded high, drove into the yard, I 
must say I was discouraged, for some of thie 
things were coming unglued, and more were 
badly scratched, and all were so thick with 
poor varnish that the beauty of the wood 
was gone. 

“I stopped down at Mainall’s—he’s been 
doing over old furniture for the city folks, you 
know,” said Joel, “and he says it would cost 
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more than a hundred dollars to put these things 
in shape.” 

“A hundred fiddlesticks!” said I, ready to 
cry, but just then my big boy Walter put his 
arm around my waist. 

“See here, mother,” said he, “here’s the win- 
ter’s work that you’ve been hunting for us boys. 
I've watched old Mainall lots of times, and I 
know we can fix these things up just as well 
as he.” 

“Very well, my boy,” spoke up Joel, “if you 
fellows will do that, and do it right, I'll pay 
you the hundred dollars and pay for your 
materials beside.” 

Such a busy winter as we had, and all too 
short for the work in hand. First each piece 
had to be scraped down to the wood with 
glass, sandpapered smooth, then varnished, 
sandpapered and varnished, until five coats had 
been applied and the rich mahogany shone like 
plate glass. So they finished the claw-footed 
center table, and the six parlor chairs, which 
we afterward upholstered quite creditably, and 
the swell front desk in whose cubbies my 
grandfather used to hide peppermints for me, 
and the great lounge on which the dear old 
man used to take his afternoon naps. The big 
dining table, however, and the four-post bed- 
stead have been left to be done another year, 
so for once I am freed from the question: 
“What shall the boys do with the evenings of 
next winter?” 


Fun in Arkansas 
By Mrs Dan Hon 


My experience with growing boys and girls 
has been to give them something to do and 
they will require little else to entertain them, 
where their home is cozy and their parents are 
their chums. For the little tots there is noth- 
ing better than a slate and pencil with which 
such old games as “spider,” “going to mill” 
and others can be played. A pair of blunt 
scissors and an old catalog or magazine will 
keep a child employed for hours, besides fur- 
nishing paper families by the score. 

To vary the program of reading, an old-time 
spelling match may be made enjoyable for the 
older children, by offering a prize for the best 
speller, and serving refreshments. A friend 
of mine who is very original wished to enter- 
tain a few young friends of her sister, who 
was spending the holidays at her home. As she 
does not believe in late hours, they were invited 
from 7 to 9 p m. They understood the 
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party was to be a little unusual, but nothing 
more. The mystery was solved when each 
guest was presented with a needle, thimble and 
bunch of carpet strings. The hostess then 
announced that prizes would be given the boy 
and girl tacking the largest ball. The fun once 
fairly on, such stealing of strings! such thread- 
ing of rather fine needles! and oh, such laugh- 
ing you never heard! After the balls had been 
weighed, the prizes were awarded and refresh- 
ments were served in the dining room. The 
merry boys and girls declared the party a per- 
fect success, or as the younger ones expressed 
it, a “howling success.” 

An occasional evening like this during the 
holidays will be all that is necessary. I do not 
believe in entertaining boys and girls in a way 
that leads them to ape young gentlemen and 
ladies who have entered society. 


Seed Collections 
By Mrs Georce Hype, New York 


Boys and girls, little and big, love to make 
collections. So during the winter months let 
them make a collection of seeds. These can be 
obtained nearly as well then as in the summer, 
and you will be surprised at the zest with which 
they work when once started on this line. 
Begin with the eight-year-old, with apple, 
orange and lemon seeds, say; and after a few 
kinds have been wrapped up and labeled and 
untied and wrapped up again suggest that 
bottles would be good to hold them. Send 
fifteen-years-old Dick to the druggist to get the 
small bottles used for pills. These are not 
expensive and when Dick has brought home 
twenty-five of them there will be great strife 
among the children, for all will be getting 
interested. Frank is twelve, and has a small 
typewriter, so he offers to print the. labels. 

Soon the question will arise: “How shall 
they be arranged?” I once fastened about 
forty of these bottles to a sheet of ordinary 
cardboard with fine wire, then hung the card- 
board on the wall, where it was looked at and 
talked over many times a day. The children 
may, however, like better some shelves where 
the bottles can be arranged over and over; first 
perhaps in order of size of seeds, then accord- 
ing to the way they grow, whether in pods, in 
a core, in pulp or in a shell. After a week or 
two they will want to arrange them again; this 
time flowers, grains, fruits, etc, by themselves. 

By this time the seventeen-years-old daugh- 
ter will have noticed references to plants in 
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her reading, and she will begin to look for a 
quotation for each bottle. For instance, the 
bottle containing pansy seed may bear a second 
label: ‘“‘Pansies, that’s for thoughts.” The 
collection will grow more slowly after a 
month’s time, but grow it will; and the interest 
in it wili keep alive until summer time, and 
then, ho for new seeds! Weeds must be 
watched and a few precious seeds saved from 
many a plant otherwise left unnoticed. 
Fun? Yes, and irstruction, too. 


Reading and Drawing 


By Resecca Lintey Fripp, South Carolina 


I have two boys and two girls. The boys are 
in their eleventh and fourteenth years; one 
little girl is nearly nine and the other is two 
and a half, but of course Baby Grace, who 
queens it over us in the day, doesn’t count 
at night. 

We are all fond of reading, and many a 
profitable and pleasant evening is spent in noth- 
ing more original. The boys take great inter- 
est in everything of a literary or scientific 
nature, and are well informed lads, and the 
little girl is coming into line. My boys are 
both familiar with much of the finest poetry, 
and often enliven the evenings with recitations. 
Paul Hayne’s war poems are the favorites, but 
Tennyson’s Defense of Lucknow is the latest 
love. Recitation is particularly valuable be- 
cause it cultivates the memory, compels dis- 
tinct enunciation and gives training in 
expression. Both reading and recitation are 
generally interspersed with pertinent discussion 
and criticism. 

When I am too busy to take an active part in 
the program, or when, for any reason, quiet is 
desirable, their love of drawing stands me in 
good stead. All the materials—pencils, paper 
and paint box—are arranged on a little “cut- 
ting-out” table, which is just the right hight. 
All children love color, and with very little 
guidance soon acquire considerable skill in its 
use. The clock strikes all too soon on “draw- 
ing nights,’ and the “artists” seldom fail to 
plead for “just a minute” to finish some won- 
derful sketch. The paints are inexpensive; 
thirty-five cents buys a box of non-poisonous 
colors—non-poisonous out of consideration for 
baby, who might mistake them for candy. 
Any kind of unglazed paper will do, until the 
artists become too ambitious. 

Around Christmas time the boys become in- 


terested in making gifts, and bedtime goes by 
unnoticed as their busy fingers, with the «id 
of paints, glue, white pasteboard and penny 
ribbon, fashion pretty little card baskets, c:l- 
endars, match safes, paper weights (cubes or 
pyramids with lead inside) and other tritics. 
We have no special musical talent, yet the ch.1- 
dren love to sing the sweet old songs and 
hymns. Each one’s preference is consulted 1 
turn. 

Of course we have games, but my boys have 
little enthusiasm for them. Outdoor exerc 
by daylight is their choice, and the pleas: :t 
diversity I have described, by lamplight. 

But, after all is said and done, the inevital)'c 
“crooked” evening will come, when everything 
fails to interest, and the enly thing left for me 
to do is to get the young “‘perversities” to bed 
as soon as possible. 


Two Jolly Evenings 
By M. Louise SHAW 


One rainy autumn day gave promise of such 
a disagreeable evening, I thought it would he 
pleasant to plan a little amusement for my 
brother, younger sister and a cousin who was 
visiting us. After a few moments’ thought I 
gathered several magazines and cut from them 
the most interesting looking illustrated adver- 
tisements, carefully clipping from them all let- 
tering which might afford a clue as to what 
they were to advertise. I intended to use about 
thirty, but found so many that I liked, some 
clever drawings, others ridiculous, and some 
excellent puzzles, that my final number was 
fifty. I then numbered each illustration with a 
good-sized figure and made a numbered list of 
the advertisements. This list of course was for 
my own use. 

In the evening while we sat by the fireplace 
eating fudge, I produced my clippings and 
gave several to each, together with a slip of 
paper bearing fifty numbers, and a pencil, tell- 
ing them to guess what the illustrations adver- 
tised and to write the name of each beside the 
corresponding number on the slip given them. 
Interest was aroused at once and did not 
diminish throughout the evening. At last all 
were guessed but five or six, which were de- 
clared to be too puzzling. Then I read the 
correct list aloud. Some of the guesses were 
wrong, but not surprising. One picture of a 
smiling maiden eating bonbons was thought 
to advertise a particular brand of chocolates, 
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while in reality it was her shining teeth dis- 
closed to view which gave the key to the illus- 
tration. Those with the double meanings 
caused the most amusement. As no compari- 
sons were made during the contest, the lists 
differed much. 

Another evening we spent in a pleasant way. 
I wrote on four slips of paper the initials of 
us four, one set on each slip. Beneath these 
I wrote a list of ten questions, as follows, leav- 
ing a space below each one: 1. Description of 
this person? 2. What is his favorite amuse- 
ment? 3. Chief characteristics? 4. Usual 
occupation? 5. Favorite books? 6. Chief vir- 
tue? 7. Greatest fault? 8. Greatest talent? 
9. Chief dislikes? 10. Greatest ambition? 
After giving each a card bearing a set of 
initials not his own, I asked each to fill out in 
the space below an answer to each question 
containing three words, each word commencing 
with the initials on the card held, in their cor- 
rect order. For illustration, take the initials 
o: Charles Dana Gibson, and suppose we 
answer Question No 4: “What is his usual 
occupation?” Answer: “Cleverly Drawing 
Girls.” Much amusement was afforded later 
in the evening when we exchanged cards, and 
each read aloud what somebody else had writ- 
ten about another somebody else. Many were 
the sly but good-natured allusions to the little 
tricks and fancies known to be characteristic of 
the owner of the initials. In the corner of each 
card I had made a little sketch and each now 
serves as a souvenir of a pleasant evening. 


Let Them Alone 
By T. C. Karns 


The best way to have boys and girls enjoy 
themselves, at any time, is to let them alone. 
When I was a child on an East Tennessee 
farm, we children had no end of fun so long 
as fathers and mothers did not interfere. We 
often visited in a family where there were 
several other children, and there we had a free 
rein. The farm home had a large, old-fash- 
ioned kitchen, and as soon as supper was 
cleared away we children took uninterrupted 
possession. Till bedtime we played “pretty 
bird in my cup,” “kitty, give me your corner,” 
“hlindman’s buff” and a dozen other children’s 
games. Nobody showed us how; nobody sug- 
gested, and nobody interfered. Yet we had a 
royal time of it. Those evenings were red- 
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letter periods, for whose return we constantly 
prayed and dreamed. 

No, parents; don’t worry yourselves about 
giving your children a good time. Simply let 
them alone and they will have it themselves. 
You can’t put yourself in the child's place. 
What you may think enjoyable is often tire- 
some to children. Enjoyment is not planned. 
It bubbles up spontaneously. Oh, how we en- 
joyed those long winter evenings on the farm, 
and how short they seemed, when there were 
so many chestnuts to roast, so many apples to 
eat, so much corn to pop and a thousand other 
things to do that gave health and happiness! 
The free, spontaneous life of the farm is child- 
hood’s paradise. 


Something to Do 
By Emiry Hewitt Tennessee 


When the nights grow longer and colder and 
“the fire feels comfortable,” whether it glows 
in the grate of the best room or laughs out of 
the mica eyes of the big kitchen stove, every 
good father and mother will consider the ques- 
tion of the children’s evenings. How can the 
boys and girls be interested, amused and com- 
forted, when outdoor employments and outdoor 
sports are pretty generally adjourned? 

First of all, there’s good reading; but an 
abundance of books and magazines, in the 
average home, is out of the question. A little 
good reading goes a long way, and it is better 
that children should devote a good share of 
their evenings to creative rather than receptive 
thought. A healthy child’s cry is for ‘‘some- 
thing to do.” 

Every good home should have a large, well- 
warmed, well-lighted living room, where grow- 
ing sons and daughters may have plenty of 
elbow space and liberty to follow any special 
leanings. The floors should not be too nice for 
a bit of litter, the table should be big and solid, 
with no cloth to rumple or “muss,” and a large 
and radiant hanging lamp should save all 
strain to young eyes. 

If Harry has a taste for carpenter work, here 
is a bright and comfortable place for small 
jobs in his line. Pieces of clear, thin pine, 
empty cigar boxes, a bottle of glue, a paper of 
tacks, a light hammer and a good, strong 
“three-blader” knife—what do these trifles 
cost? And yet the young workman can turn 
out match holders, trinket boxes, doll furniture, 
bird houses and no end of pretty and useful 
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things. If Will has a knack for drawing, he 
ought to have suitable paper and pencils as 
much as he ought to have his supper and the 
clothes on his back. Good pictures and designs 
for copying, and a box of fine water colors, 
should be his also. Sometimes a boy is born. 
with a mania—I was about to say—for machin- 
ery. Let such a boy take charge of the sewing 
machine, learning to clean and keep it in nice 
condition. I think it would delight him to do 
a great deal of stitching for his busy mother, 
while at the same time he would learn more 
about mechanics than a year of books could 
teach him. If Tom has a passion for music, 
buy for him a fairly good violin. And if you 
even smile at his first efforts, you are unwor- 
thy, dear people, to be his parents. It is you 
who brought him and his music-hunger into 
the world. Let him have a fire and a good 
light in his own room where he may be alone 
with his beloved fiddle. The joy of it will 
save him many an hour of discontented moping, 
or worse. 

As for the dear daughters—the sweet vines 
that curl so contentedly around the big table— 
there are almost endless things to employ and 
amuse them. Sewing, crocheting and embroid- 
ery all come naturally to their fingers, and with 
an object in view, what enthusiasm is theirs! 
Of course there is the always inspiring thought 
of Christmas; and scattered through the year 
are the various birthdays which require things 
especially appropriate. In every neighborhood 
there is usually some forlorn old body or 
weary invalid whom these young hands can 
help. Half a dozen young girls might form a 
little sewing club to meet once a week at one of 
the mothers’ homes to plan and carry out deeds 
of cheer. 

Then, like their brothers, girls also have 
special talents. Perhaps one enjoys writing 
little stories and verses. She might amuse the 
family and improve her style by starting a 
serial story, or getting up a diminutive weekly 
paper, to be read on certain evenings. A 
younger girl may be fond of dressing and car- 
ing for a doll. Why not encourage her to 
make clothes for the baby, or aprons for 
mother, aided by the machinist at the sewing 
machine? Another daughter may have a lik- 
ing for cookery books and kitchen and dining 
room matters, and after a little patience with 
first efforts and a bit of loving direction now 
and then, it is surprising what a help and com- 
fort such a child can become in a household, 
and the joy that she is to herself in knowing 


that she is mecessary to the welfare of the 
household. 

Remembering ,that “the curse of the world 
is joyless labor,” let the boys and girls work 
along lines in which they are gifted, and hence 
happiest. Then home will be sweet home, 
indeed. 


Companionship 


By HANNAH STEIGER, California 

When one’s boys and girls reach the age 
contemplated in the request for suggestions as 
to their entertainment during the evenings of 
autumn and winter, it is rather late to establish 
any new order of things in the home for that 
purpose. If the habit of seeking their pleasure 
outside of home has grown with them from 
childhood, as is too often the case, it can only 
be overcome by degrees, and with a good deal 
of tact. I would begin by bringing in such 
of their chosen companions as are most desir- 
able, to spend occasional evenings with my 
young people, and giving them the countenance 
and comradeship of the older members of the 
family, joining in games or music and conver- 
sation; also with occasional treats to their 
palates. A taffy pull or popcorn frolic is rel- 
ished, especially Friday evenings, when school 
cares are laid aside for a little while. There 
are games which are both amusing and improv- 
ing, and I fail to see harm in any games played 
in the home when the temper and spirits are 
under proper control. There is, in fact, 
scarcely any better discipline for the temper 
than the playing of games. 

Parents may do a great deal toward making 
the evenings profitable as well as pleasant by 
throwing ¢ide lights upon the subjects in which 
the young people are at the time most engaged 
with their school work. It is particularly 
happy for all parties when the parents and the 
children enter into the same amusements and 
studies. 

In order to accomplish these things, it re- 
quires certain favorable conditions in the home 
itself. The home room must needs be cheerful 
and bright. It is almost impossible to infuse a 
social element into a formal, stuffy parlor, and 
none of us are free from the influence of our 
environment. Therefore if you want your 
young people to love and enjoy their home 
better than any other place, make it such as 
they will feel most at their ease in, and under 
the least unnatural constraint. 
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Peter the Turkey in Roses 


By Baroness von Buetow, Dresden, Honorary 
President of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute for Germany 


Once when the Russian emperor, Peter the 
Great, was staying at one of the Buelow castles 
in Mecklenburg, on his way to Holstein, about 
the year 1721, he happened to mention at the 
miiday meal that his wife Kathinka used to 
prepare many a favorite dish of his with her 
own hands. Herr von Buelow’s youthful 
daughter laughed at this, and the czar, who had 
a great affection for the young and beautiful 
girl, inquired the cause. The young gentle- 
woman replied: “Because it pleases your 
majesty to represent something so ordinary 
as something extraordinary. J am a Meck- 
lenburg lady of rank, but I can cook everything, 
fine and ordinary. Why should not the Rus- 
sian empress be able to cook?” A feeling of 
horror overcame all those who were present, 
for the emperor’s spouse, later the Empress 
Kathinka I, was known to be of humble origin 
and in servitude, and they feared that the 
emperor might not take it in good part. How- 
ever, he was pleased at the frank and dignified 
form of speech, and, laughing loud, he struck 
the table with his fist so that the glasses were 
set clinking, saying: “On my honor as an 
emperor, I like you, young lady! If to-night 
you can put upon the table something as pleas- 
ing to the eye as yourself, I will give you this 
ting; if not, your father will have to forfeit 
me a cask of the best wine in his cellar for 
having a daughter who boasts.” The young 
lady got up quietly, and said: “The bet shall 
hold good,” and, ‘bowing, left the room. 

In the evening, with her own hands she 
served the turkey bedded in roses. It was a 
beautiful sight, and, after the czar had eaten 
about half of the bird with great relish, he got 


up, went to the girl, pulled the ring off his 
own finger and placed it on her delicate hand, 
saying: “‘You have won the bet, young lady, 
and the ring is yours. But as it is too big for 
your finger, let us give it to your esteemed 
admirer instead,” and laughingly he added: 
“If I were not emperor of Russia, I would 
much like to be Herr Hans Josias von Oertzen 
at this moment.” Then the young lady became 
very red, and a young cavalier at the table 
very pale. 

But the czar continued: “Why be vexed! 
Herr von Buelow, allow me to plead the suit of 
Herr Hans Josias von Oertzen.” 

Old Herr von Buelow looked annoyed at 
this, for the suitor was not pleasing to him. 
Although the latter could trace his descent 
almost as far back as himself, he was a younger 
son and therefore neither rich nor possessed of 
property. But he bowed his head in assent, 
and the young people fell into each other’s 
arms, for they had long been in love. The 
emperor, wishing to make things right with 
his embarrassed host, patted him roughly on 
the back and said: “You know, little father, 
that in my country there is a great deal of 


room. If you are not satisfied, I will take 


them both off with me and make your daughter 
court cook under my wife in my capital of 
St Petersburg.” 

Herr von Buelow rose, bowed, but replied 
shortly: “Your majesty is most gracious, but 
if Herr Hans Josias von Oertzen wooes my 
daughter, he can quite well keep his cook and 
the worthy lady of his house for himself, and 
both will have enough room in old Mecklen- 
burg, I think.” Then he took his glass and 
said: ‘Your majesty, my dear friends, neigh- 
bors and guests, I allow myself the honor to 
announce the betrothal of the Lady Luderika 
von Buelow to the honorable Herr Josias von 
Oertzen, and I will order the blessing of the 


a. 
the 


church to be given in my parish church in four 
weeks from to-day.” To the young people 
themselves he said: “Come here and kneel 
down. God bless you, and grant you the wish 
of your hearts.” Overcome by emotion, his 
voice broke, he quickly emptied his glass and 
sat down. But the dish which the bride had 
devised with skill and art became a family one 
and. was known as “Peter the turkey in roses.” 


Recipe for Peter the Turkey in Roses 


Clean and truss a fine turkey, the skin of 
which must be quite sound. Place the head on 
the breast with the beak to the front and the 
neck under the left wing. Prepare the follow- 
ing stuffing: Pare and grate two pounds and 
three ounces of raw potatoes, leaving them 
covered, and four pounds and ten ounces of 
sour apples. Mince one pound and nine ounces 
of fresh and well-watered beef marrow, and 
one-half calf’s brains; mix with two yolks 
and one white of egg, sufficient salt, add the 
potatoes (straining off the water) and finally 
the apples. Knead the whole together with as 
much sour thick cream as is necessary to make 
the mixture rather thin than thick. Fill the 

crop of the bird and then the body three- 
fourths full with this stuffing. Now shove 
the handle of a spoon between the skin and 
the flesh on both sides of the breast bone and 
squeeze a stuffing of sausage under the skin 
with a sausage squeezer. Be careful not to 
put too much, lest the skin should burst when 
the stuffing rises in the cooking. Fasten a 
piece of cotton round the neck above the crop 
so that the stuffing will not escape. Sew the 
bird together firmly with white thread, slightly 
salt, and tie it up in slices of bacon. Pour 
some boiling butter over the whole and roast 
carefully in the oven, having covered the bird 
with slices of buttered paper. See that no 
stuffing escapes before it becomes stiff. Should 
the skin unfortunately split, quickly cover the 
hole with fine slices of bacon, lest the stuffing 
should be injured by the fat and lose its fine, 
sourish taste. Frequently pour more butter, 
hot water and sweet cream over the roast, 
which will require longer than usual to do on 
account of the stuffing keeping the heat off 
the breast. 

After one and one-half to two and one-half 
hours (according to size), take it out of the 
oven, allow it to cool somewhat, remove the 
bacon and the string, pulling out the sewing 
thread, and leave it to get quite cold. Lay 
the bird on a dish garnished with a border of 
white paper carefully cut out, and cover the 
whole with white aspic. Cut some fine strips 
from the rind of green pepper cucumbers and 
lay them, about the width of three fingers one 
from the other, across the bird like climbing 
tendrils. 

Boil two or three eggs hard, cut the white 
into fine strips and with scissors shape these 
into rose leaves, and place them carefully on 
every rose amidst the green, forming the calyx 
from the powdery hard-boiled yolk of egg. 
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Now cut some fine slices of aspic colored red 
into rose leaves, and place them carefully on 
the white leaves, thus giving the light rose 
color of the hedge rose. Make some more green 
leaves from the cucumber rind and lay them 
with the tendrils (not too close). Make a 
little crown for the head, either of gold on 
silver paper or of gold on silver wire, and 
fasten it on securely with little pegs of wood. 
Place a flower or little bouquet or some card 
with an inscription in the beak, and raisins or 
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pieces of prunes in the eyes. Pour the rest of 
the aspic round the bird, making a wreath with 
a mixture of white and red. Garnish the 
drumsticks with frills of pink tissue paper. 

The aspic can usually be got at the butcher's, 
but can be made from thin, clear soup, vinegar 
and gelatine. For the red aspic, take either red 
gelatine or cochineal. The dish has a most 
charming appearance and the stuffing is excel- 
lent in taste. It should be placed on ice before 
serving, so as to be very cold. 


Spring in Winter 
By R. K. MunkITTRIcK 


The Christmas bells are trembling 
Across the snowdrifts deep, 

And on the roseless rose tree 
The sparrows chirp and cheep. 


The flame in golden blossoms 
Bursts forth the log beneath, 

And on the frosted window 
Shines bright the holly wreath. 


Yet all spring’s witching magic 
I feel and see and know, 

When I catch Araminta 
Beneath the mistletoe. 


IN MAKING FONDANT for French candies, | 
find I always have the best success in boiling 
the sugar just right when I use a new tin 
three-pint bucket, instead of a stewpan which 
widens from the bottom.—Martha T. 
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A University Luncheon 


A Yale luncheon given last Christmastide 
was a brilliant success. The ideas may be 
utilized for the entertainment of students 
from any college, merely changing the colors, 
Harvard’s crimson, for example, Iowa’s old 
gold, Chicago’s maroon, Texas’s white and. 
orange, or Dartmouth’s green. The invita- 
tions read: 

Miss Rachel Wynn 

Miss Frances Sutherland 

Mr Richard Sutherland 

Yale Luncheon, 1 o’clock December 27 
Whist from 3 to 6 
415 Ayres Avenue 

The Wynn house is small. There is a cozy 
reception hall, parlor, sitting room and dining 
room on the first floor. All the rooms open 
into each other with wide arches, which fit 
it capitally for entertaining. Our decision was 
to have no flowers, not even a palm, and keep 
the entire house in harmony of coloring. For- 
tunately for our scheme, every room had a 
quiet gray or bluish paper, and in carpets, 
furniture and hangings there was not a touch of 
color that would clash with the blue of Yale. 
Our first bit of luck was the loan of a huge 
bundle of Yale flags and bunting from the 
College Men’s club. A flag, with a great white 
“Yale” on it, we stretched across one end of 
the sitting room, another, as immense as a 
campaigning banner, draped the west wall of 
the dining room. The stairs were garlanded 
with dark blue bunting, and all over the house 
fluttered little class flags bearing dates that 
ran from ’80 to ’04. We allowed bunches of 
mistletoe tucked cunningly under gas fixtures. 
Holly was out of the question; it would have 
rooted for Harvard. 

Serving luncheon at one was an innovation, 
but an excellent one. When the dishes were 
cleared away the anxiety was over, and the 
hostess moved about among her guests with- 
out a thought of a meal to be served at the end 
of the game. We set ten small tables, three 
in the dining room, four in the sitting room, 
two in the parlor and one in the hall. The 
tables were snowily linened, there were doilies 
in blue and white, and the centerpiece on each 
table was a glass dish filled with small bunches 
of splendid blue and white grapes. There 
was nothing blue to be found in the fruit or 
flower kingdom except these, and the coloring 
was superb. All the dishes we used were 
handsome old-fashioned willow ware or solid 
dark blue. 
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Blue seems one of the impossible colors to 
-achieve in cooking or garnishing. Where it 
could not be obtained we used white. Here is 
the menu served: 


Cream of corn soup 

Olives Toasted wafers 

Smelts in potato straw nests 

Chicken a la Stanley Sweet potato croquettes 
Finger rolls 

Grape fruit and celery salad 

Cheese straws Salted almonds 
Yale icé cream 
Individual angels with Yale icing 
Cafe noir 

This luncheon was prepared entirely by the 
young hostess, her humble right-hand woman, 
and a colored girl in the kitchen. During the 
serving of the meal we had the aid of a cook- 
ing school graduate, who took general over- 
sight of everything for one dollar an hour. 
Two young girls were hired to assist in wait- 
ing on the tables for twenty-five cents an hour. 
Afterward they stayed and helped Tenna wash 
dishes. Service cost exactly three dollars, and 
it was as perfect as a caterer would have 
charged five dollars for. 

The weather was chill enough to allow of 
much of the luncheon being prepared the day 
before. The vegetable portion of the soup was 
made and set away to be combined skillfully 
at the last moment by the young woman of 
cooking school knowledge. The almonds were 
salted, the sweet potato croquettes made, egged 
and crumbed, the potatoes pared and left in 
cold water, the cheese straws and little angels 
made and the finger rolls ordered, for at bake- 
shop prices it is not worth while troubling with 
rolls at home. Following are some of the 
most prominent recipes in our menu. Remem- 
ber of course that each dish provided for 
forty people. 


Cream of Corn Soup 

Put through the finest knife of the chopper 
four cans of corn, add two quarts of boiling 
water, and simmer for twenty minutes, then 
rub through a sieve, pressing out all that is 
good, and leavine nothing but the husks of the 
corn. Scald two quarts of milk with a small 
onion cut in slices and a few sprigs of parsley. 
Remove the seasonings, and pour the milk over 
the corn pulp. Bind with half a cup of butter 
and half a cup of flour rubbed together. Sea- 
son with salt and white pepper. It was served 
in bouillon cups of deep blue, with a teaspoon 
of whipped cream dropped in each cup and a 
snowy kernel of popped corn laid lightly in the 
center of the foamy cream. 


Smelts in Potato Straw Nests 
Early in the morning we made what a cook- 
ing school teacher calls shoestring potatoes, 
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using the small cutter sold for that purpose. 
‘hey were set away in cold water until wanted, 
when they were thoroughly dried between tow- 
els, then pressed into shape. This was done 
before frying, and it called for the undivided 
attention of two cooks for half an hour. The 
shoestring potatoes were laid nest fashion in 
a strong wire strainer with a long handle. It 
was about the size of an ordinary teacup. Into 
the hollow of potatoes was set another strainer 
about two sizes smaller. This was dipped into 
boiling fat and fried long enough for the 
potato nest to tura a delicate brown. Four 
strainers were used, one cook frying while the 
other shaped the nests and laid away the fried 
ones. They were reheated in the oven as 
pates are before serving. The smelts were 
of the quality a marketman calls “selected,” 
being the finest and largest in stock. They 
cost from ten to fifteen cents a dozen more 
than the average quality of smelt, but are 
worth it, being larger and of finer flavor. The 
heads were left on, and the shape of the tiny 
fish preserved as well as possible. Five diag- 
onal gashes were cut on each side to allow of 
their being curled into a ring and fastened with 
a toothpick. They were seasoned with pepper, 
salt and lemon juice, in which they stood to 
marinate for ten minutes. Then they were 
dipped in thick cream instead of egg, floured 
and sauted till crisp and brown, in butter. 
They were lifted carefully on a platter, set in 
a hot oven, and a sauce prepared in the pan in 
which they had been cooked. Add to the 
butter in the pan half a cup of flour, a quart of 
white stock, six teaspoons of anchovy paste 
and a tablespoon of lemon juice. Whip quite 
smooth, and before serving add four table- 
spoons of chopped parsley. Serve one curled 
smelt in a potato nest, leaving the tiny head 
sticking up, and pour over a tablespoon of the 
sauce. 
Chicken a la Stanley 

Cut up eight broilers, which ought to yield 
fillets sufficient for a company of forty. Put 
a cup of butter in a large dripping pan, and 
add two sliced onions. Put in the fillets of 
chicken, and allow them to saute slowly. When 
deliciously browned on both sides, add one 
quart of chicken stock. Cover, and let the 
chicken cook slowly till tender. Remove the 
fillets, press the stock through a sieve, and 
thicken with half a cup of butter and half a 
cup of flour cooked together. Add two cups 
of cream, season with pepper and salt, and beat 
with a whisk till smooth. Serve with a few 
spoonfuls of the gravy poured over the fillet 
and a sweet potato croquette on each plate. 
Sweet Potato Croquettes 

Boil a dozen large sweet potatoes, skin and 
put them through a potato ricer. To four cups 
of the mashed potato add one-third cup of 
butter, one teaspoon of salt, a dash of white 
pepper and two beaten eggs. Shape them into 
long, slim croquettes, flour, egg, crumb and fry. 


Grape Fruit and Celery Salad 


Cut good-sized grape fruits (using a very 
sharp knife) into fourths, which gives a long, 


boat-like shell suitable for serving a spoonful 
of salad prettily. Remove the pulp, rejecting 
all the skin and pith. Cut it in dice, and add 
to it an equal quantity of finely chopped cel- 
ery. Fill each boat with the mixture, mask 
with a spoonful of white mayonnaise, garnish 
= celery tips and sections of ripe purple 
olives. 


Yale Ice Cream 

A coloring for the ice cream threw the en- 
tire household into despair. So far as we 
could find, there is no blue coloring paste on 
the market. There is one which produces an 
adorable violet, only violet is not Yale blue. 
At last we discovered that a few tablespoons 
of juice from canned blueberries produced 
exactly the Yale shade of blue, and added 
quite a pleasant flavor, which could be accen- 
tuated by a dash of leman extract. We used 
two freezers, in one making vanilla cream, in 
the other the Yale mixture. The recipe we 
used called for two quarts of thin cream, in 
which was dissolved one and a half cups of 
sugar. Three tablespoons of vanilla were 
added to the two quarts of white cream and 
two tablespoons of lemon for the blue cream. 
Add the blueberry juice till the cream is quite a 
dark blue, much bluer than the tint you desire, 
as all colorings freeze out considerably lighter. 
The four quarts of cream were packed into 
brick molds, a layer of blue and another of 
white, which cut beautifully. 


Individual Angels with Yale Icing 

A fine frothy mixture of angel cake was 
baked in small gem pans, and when cool iced 
with a plain frosting colored by the blueberry 
juice, and slightly flavored with lemon. A 
tiny pennant of blue silk with a white Y 
painted on it was fastened on a slender wire, 
and stuck in the center of each cake. 

While the deft waiters cleared the tables to 
prepare for cards, the company spent fifteen 
minutes in merry chat, interspersed with 
snatches of Yale songs. The cards used for 
playing were blue and white, the score cards 
bore pretty bits of decoration; the inevitable 
Yale flag, a football man in a blue sweater, a 
college crew pulling hard, or a sketchy remin- 
iscence of Yale’s famous fence. The lettering 
was in blue and the tiny pencils attached to 
each card were of the same color. During the 
afternoon punch was served from a splendid 
Delft bowl, and the guests drank from rich 
blue sherbet cups. 

The prizes were exactly of the sort that 
Yale men and Yale men’s girls appreciate, 
stunning Yale pillows, and a handsome desk 
pad with a spirited decoration in water color 
of a football field, where of course the blues 
were winning. There were blue steins, Yale 
pins and a blue-bound book designed for hold- 
ing snapshots of college life. Remembered 
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even to-day are the booby prizes, two Yale 
brownie jumping jacks, three feet in length, 
who flung themselves into the most astonishing 
attitudes when a string was pulled. 

The confidential part of the story is that 
twenty dollars covered the cost of the entire 
entertainment. 


Cooking School Art 


Plain Steak Converted into Tenderloin by the 
Pupils at the New England Cooking 
School 


A lesson at the New England cooking 
school of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
springfield, Massachusetts, had as its menu 
cutlets of tenderloin, sauce figaro, tomato and 
,orse-radish salad and frozen chocolate. 

“To begin with the meat course,” said Miss 
Downing, “we are going to transform a plain 
steak into that tidbit, a tenderloin. The ten- 
derloin lies underneath the backbone and con- 
tains the long, tender muscle. It is very 
expensive when taken out and sold as a fillet, 
so I have instead the split-bone steak. Here is 
the sirloin, here the bone, and below it a 
piece of the tenderloin. We will cut this up 
in round pieces. If you had the tenderloin 
you would have a nice long piece, but when 
you have a steak like this, we will look it 
over and see whether we can cut it in round, 
square or long pieces. When you are broiling 
small pieces of steak like this, it is easier to 
put them into a broiler than on the broiler 
pan in the gas oven. By cooking them so, 
you can turn them all at once instead of 
having to turn each small piece separately. 
When broiling steak, have the broiler very 
hot and put your steaks in to sear on one 
side, then turn right over and sear on the 
other side. When ihese are broiled, we will 
serve with a sauce figaro. Here is my recipe 
for the sauce figaro: 

“Wash one-half cup of butter and divide 
into thirds. Put one piece in a saucepan 
with one-half tablespoon vinegar and_ the 
yolks of two eggs, slightly beaten. Cook 
ver hot water, stirring constantly; as soon 
as the butter melts, add the second piece 
of butter, then the third, two tablespoons 
of tomato puree, and one _ teaspoon finely 
chopped parsley, one-fourth teaspoon of salt 
and a few grains of cayenne. Wash the but- 
t_r to get the salt out of it; it works easier, 
and in a sauce of this kind if the salt is 
not washed out, it is apt to separate. Take 
a bowl, pour some boiling water in it and let 
it become thoroughly heated, then pour in 


cold water, rinse it out, put the butter in and 
work with your hands till the salt is worked 
out and it feels soft and waxy. Put your 
hands in hot water, then into cold, and the 
intense change does not make the butter stick. 
After washing the salt out empty the water 
and pat the butter until you pat out the last 
drop of water. Then divide into thirds, put 
one-third in saucepan; as soon as the butter 
melts, add the second piece of butter, then 
the third. For the tomato puree, take half a 
can of tomatoes, set on the stove in a sauce- 
pan, watch constantly and cook down until 
you have the two tablespoons needed for the 
sauce. 

“The tomato and horse-radish salad is a 
rarely appetizing dish. Peel and chill half as 
many large, well-shaped tomatoes as you have 
guests. Pour boiling water over them and the 
skin will peel right off. Afterward set them 
on ice to chill. Cut them in halves crosswise, 
set on a tender lettuce leaf on a plate and 
garnish with the following dressing: Mix 
three tablespoons of grated horse-radish, one 
tablespoon of vinegar, half a teaspoon of salt 
and a few grains of cayenne. Then add four 
tablespoons of heavy cream beaten stiff. This 
is a sauce which can be served with a great 
variety of dishes; it is delicious with broiled 
beefsteak. 

“The frozen chocolate is a delicate dessert 
and very easy to prepare. Melt two squares 
of chocolate. Add one-half cup sugar, a few 
grains of salt, one cup of boiling water. Cook 
until smooth, add three cups of scalded milk. 
Cool and freeze, using three parts of ice to 
one of salt. Serve in sherbet or cocktail 
glasses with a spoonful of whipped cream 
piled lightly on top of the ice.” 


IN CARING FOR LAMPS, occasionally pour all 
of the oil out, wash out the sediment care- 
fully and fill with fresh oil. You will find 
yourself repaid in the evening for this addi- 
tional trouble. Every five or six weeks boil 
your burners ten minutes in soda and water, 
and renew your wicks occasionally; do not 
wait for them to burn out. The comfort is 
worth the small outlay.—M. J. W. 


AFTER CUTTING A SQUASH for pie-making, if 
you do not wish to use the rest soon, boil until 
soft, mash it, and while hot, put into air-tight 
cans. Run a silver knife down the sides of the 
cans, to allow all air to escape. If properly 
done, squash will keep almost indefinitely this 
way.—F. E. N. 
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Notes on “A Christmas Experience” 
(See Page 476) 
By Etta Morris KrETSCHMAR 


When I had accused my friend of the guilt 
of surpassing me in housewifery—as evidenced 
by certain points in her Christmas dinner— 
she laughingly protested that she had always 
done certain things in certain ways—that in 
fact, she cooked by inherited tradition rather 
than by theory or acquired knowledge, all 
Kentucky women being born housewives. 

“But I shall not let you off at that, my 
dear,” I responded: “I am fully determined 
to know the secret of your turkey, pig, tongue 
and scalloped oysters, at least.” 

The result of our conference, minus innu- 
merable interesting bits of culinary chit-chat, 
by which I profited much, I give below for the 
benefit of such housewives as are bent upon 
excelling themselves in the first Christmas 
dinner of the new century. 

THE TURKEY 

“Our Christmas turkeys are always killed a 
week before they are to be cooked,” said Mrs 
E, “and during that week they are carefully 
treated daily, with a view to enhancing their 
flavor. After they have been picked, drawn, 
washed and dried they are rubbed all over 
inside and out with champagne (Rhine wine, 
or mild fine vinegar will do), then rolled in 
a paper or cloth wetted with wine, and hung 
in a cold place, where there is no danger of 
actual freezing. The day before Christmas the 
turkey is always made ready for roasting. I 
sometimes use one dressing, sometimes another, 
chestnut, rice and bread dressings being our 
favorites. I never use oysters in dressing, as 
I hold the long cooking toughens them. The 
dressing you liked so much this year was 
made of rice. I cook the rice in a large quan- 
tity of rapidly boiling salted water until tender, 
then drain it immediately and allow it to cool. 
The grains should be separate, yet perfectly 
tender. Season with salt, pepper, sage, a small 
quantity of pulverized dried (mixed) herbs, 
and a few bits of thin lemon peel. In a large 
spider melt a cupful of butter, grate in a 
medium-sized onion and cook five minutes; 
now turn in the rice and cook until straw- 
colored, not brown; remove from the stove 
and when cold fill into the turkey, leaving 
ample room for swelling. 

“A turkey weighing from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds will require five hours’ cooking, and 
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two hours of that time I give to steaming it— 
to ‘plump’ it; which means filling the tissucs 
with moisture. I have a tiny washboiler for 
the purpose, with a rack arranged in it about 
six inches from the bottom. There should he 
three inches of boiling water, into which I put 
the giblets. At the end of two hours (one 
hour’s steaming is enough for a ten-pound 
turkey) I lift the turkey from the boiler an: 
rub it all over with butter, then dredge it with 
flour well seasoned with salt and pepper; 
dredge the roasting pan heavily with the same 
flour, and put the bird into the oven. When 
the flour has become somewhat brown (that in 
the pan a real brown) begin the basting, using 
the water from the boiler, keeping it hot in 
a vessel for the purpose; baste every ten or 
fifteen minutes faithfully, turning the bird as 
desirable for even browning. When done, 
remove to another pan and allow to stand in 
the open oven. There will be no more flour 
required for making the gravy if enough was 
put in the pan at first, but more of the basting 
stock should be added (after pouring off an) 
excess of fat) to make it of right consistency 
The liver should be mashed fine and added, 
but never the gizzard. 


THE ROAST PIG 


“Any pigs born on our farms five weeks 
before Christmas are eligible for the Christ- 
mas dinner; it is so understood, and they are 
fed (stuffed) on milk for the purpose. Those 
that attain a certain weight (I regret to say 
I have forgotten the exact figure) are pre- 
destined Christmas pigs—two for ourselves, 
the others for friends. The cleaning should 
be done most carefully, and the ears must 
be rolled in greased cloths to prevent thei: 
burning. For a filling I use a bread crumb 
dressing (made as my rice dressing), or thin 
pieces of stale bread (the size of a silver dollar) 
dipped quickly into well-salted water and sea- 
soned with pepper, powdered sage and a gen- 
erous amount of butter; sew up neatly, skewer 
the forelegs forward; the hindlegs backward, 
put a piece of wood in the niouth, rub over 
with butter, dredge well with seasoned flour 


and stand on a rack in a dripping pan. Then, 


if you possibly can, do as I do—send your 
pigs to be roasted in a baker’s brick oven— 
with instructions to uncover the ears the last 
three-quarters of an hour. Of course a 
‘sucking pig’ may be roasted satisfactorily 
in a kitchen range oven (if watched carefully 
and basted every fifteen minutes), but a brick 
oven gives absolutely perfect results, and most 
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small city or town bakers are willing to under- 
take it for a consideration. Turnips, sweet 
potatoes and apple sauce should unfailingly 
accompany roast pig.” 


TONGUE, TO CURE AND COOK 


Put salt into four gallons of water until it 
will bear up an egg; add four ounces of salt- 
peter, two ounces of soda and four pounds of 
zood brown sugar. Put the tongues into this 
brine and weight them down, that they may 
ve thoroughly covered. Six or seven weeks 
will be required for this curing. When taken 
from the brine wrap well in paper and sew 
each tongue separately in a cotton bag. If 
hung in a cool, dry place they will keep for 
years, improving with age. 

To cook: Wash thoroughly (if very old, 
soak over night), place in a large pot of cold 
water and simmer slowly all day, or until 
perfectly tender, keeping entirely covered with 
the water. Cool in the water, then remove 
and slice very thin. 

SCALLOPED OYSTERS 

Break large square soda crackers into 
pieces (do not roll them), pour over them a 
little boiling water to moisten and lighten 
them; add the juice of the oysters and season 
with plenty of salt and black pepper. Put a 
layer of these prepared crackers into a baking 
dish, cut bits of butter thickly over it, and 
then put in a thick layer of oysters, continuing 
these alternating layers until the dish is full, 
finishing with a cracker layer well dotted with 
butter, and dusted slightly with red pepper. 
Bake in a hot oven until well browned. Use 
a good grade of oysters, and plenty of them. 
The finished dish should not be wet, but 
moist, light and rich. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS (Mrs Kretschmar’s recipe) 

Drain the oysters (for a few minutes only, 
as it is desirable to leave some of the liquor 
on them), season well with salt and pepper, 
adding a “flourish” of mace; then throw over 
them some very fine cracker crumbs, tossing 
them about in the bowl until they are well 
coated. Now put a layer of the oysters in 
the bottom of a buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle over with more crumbs, dot gener- 
ously with bits of butter, moisten with the 
oyster liquor (first heated and skimmed) 
mixed with cream, and dust lightly with salt 
and pepper. Repeat these layers until the 
dish is full, covering the last layer of oysters 
with soft bread crumbs moistened in melted 
butter. Bake to a rich brown, cover and 


stand in the warming oven for ten minutes— 
that the brown crust may grow soft. If prop- 
erly prepared the whole mass should be soft, 
moist (not wet) and deliciously flavored. 


A Special Plum Pudding 


If you wish your plum pudding, or. any 
steamed fruit pudding, to be especially attractive 
in appearance and delicious in flavor, try coat- 
ing the mold with caramel, instead of but- 
tering it as usual. To prepare the caramel, 
put one cup of granulated sugar in a tin or 
graniteware saucepan, with two teaspoons of 
water, and stir it gently over the fire until it 
melts and burns to a dark brown color. It 
should be about the consistency of molasses. 
Then pour into the heated pudding mold, and 
turn the mold about until it is well coated, or 
if the caramel does not flow freely spread it 
with a brush. Before serving, take the pud- 
ding mold from the kettle or steamer, remove 
the cover, and let it stand for about ten min- 
utes, when the pudding will easily turn out 
and the color and glaze of th: caramel will add 
much to its appearance.. Baked caramel cus- 
tard is improved by preparing the mold in 
the same way The custard should not be 
turned from the mold until quite cold and the 
caramel forms a sauce about it. 

It is surprising that so few housekeepers 
appreciate the convenience of caramel and 
the ease with which it is prepared. After boil- 
ing the sugar as described above, add one- 
half cup of boiling water and let it boil about 
one minute, when it may be bottled and kept 
for coloring soups or for flavoring. It is 
a delicious flavoring for ice cream or Bava- 
rian creams, especially if a little sherry is 
added, and in these days of light colored brown 
sugar and molasses, a little caramel added to 
fruit cake helps to give it the rich, dark hue 
which is so desirable. 


WHEN one has just come in from shopping, 
a quick and easy lunch is a stew of oysters. 
Place a few oysters, with their broth, into a 
stewpan on the stove. Also, place a cup and 
a half of milk on the stove to heat, as this will 
insure it against curdling. When the oysters 
begin to shrink up, pour the milk in, and cook 
until scalding hot. Season with pepper and 
salt to the taste, then pour into a soup dish, 
in which is a broken cracker or two and a 
small lump of butter. I think that this makes 
a delightful lunch.—A. P. H. 
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Candy Making for Children 
By Maria A. HAWLEY 


There is nothing children enjoy more than 
to be allowed to make candy all by themselves. 
If there are brothers and sisters, all may join 
in the fun, but when there is only one child, 
let him or her invite a few friends to help. 
Candy when made with pure materials, if 
eaten in moderation and not between meals, 
is not unwholesome. Chocolate is considered 
nourishing, and our government makes an 
allowance now of candy for our soldiers in 
the Philippines. 

Friday evening, after the week’s school work 
is done, is a suitable time for children to be 
allowed a little recreation. The following 
recipes are popular ones, and are easy to begin 
with; after practice with these, the children 
may try fancy candies with fondant and nuts. 
Cream Candy 


Two cups of granulated sugar, three-fourths 
cup vinegar and water in equal parts; boil until 
nearly done (about ten minutes), then add half 
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a tablespoon of butter. Test by 
dropping a little into cold water; 
when it retains its shape and har- 
dens, it is done. Have your platter 
ready, well buttered, pour the candy 
on it and when nearly cool pour 
over the top a teaspoon of vanilla 
extract. Part or all of it may he 
colored with a few drops of pink 
fruit coloring. Pull until glossy and 
white, cut into sticks and put «on 
plates that are buttered, or pars 
covered with waxed paper. This 
recipe is a favorite with all childre.,, 
and may be varied to suit the tasi«. 
For lemon candy, flavor with lemcn 
extract and grate a little of tie 
rind or zest from a clean lemon |» 
color it. By adding an ounce «jf 
grated chocolate to the candy when 
just done, you will have chocolaic 
sticks; flavor with vanilla. 
Peanut Candy 

Fill a small square tin one-half 
inch deep with shelled peanuts, leay- 
ing the skins on. Boil two cups of 
granulated sugar with half a cup of 
water till it cracks when dropped 
in cold water, then pour over the 
nuts to cover. Cut before cold. 
Popcorn Balls 

The corn must be nicely popped, 
and all of the hard grains rejected. 
Boil three-fourths cup of water with 
two cups of sugar until it will spin a 
heavy thread; remove from the fire, 
have the corn in a large bowl (three 
quarts will be needed for this 
amount of sirup), pour the sirup 
over the corn, and stir so every grain may 
be coated. Dip the hands in cold water or 
flour, and shape into balls quickly. Ten or 
twelve balls may be made, according to size. 
Cracker Jack 


. Two cups of sugar, one cup of molasses, one 
tablespoon of butter and two of vinegar; boil 
until the mixture snaps in cold water, then 
take from the fire and add half a teaspoon of 
soda; stir briskly and pour over the popped 
corn; stir thoroughly. Add peanuts with the 
corn if nut cracker jack is wanted. 

Fudge 

Two cups of granulated sugar, one cup of 
milk, two ounces of chocolate, a tablespoon of 
butter and a teaspoon of vanilla. Cook the 
sugar and milk until foamy, add the grated 
chocolate, cook till smooth, or about ten min- 
utes, then add butter, and cook until it spins 
a thread. Remove from the fire, add vanilla, 
set in a pan of cold water and beat gently: 
when it thickens pour into a square pan that 
is well buttered. Cut into squares before cold. 


SLIcE one or two calf's kidneys, leaving on 
some of the fat; bread these and fry in hot 
butter with parsley and onion. This in a 
chafing-dish is particularly good.—E. B. V. H. 
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For Winter Mornings 


Plain one-egg muffins are easily made. The 
following recipe makes twelve good-sized ones: 
Sift one and three-quarters cups of flour, three 
teaspoons baking powder, half a teaspoon of 
salt and one and a half tablespoons of sugar. 
Beat a small egg thoroughly, add it gradually 
with three-quarters of a cup of milk to the dry 
ingredients and beat it hard. At the last 
minute add one and a half tablespoons of 
melted butter. Drop the batter in hot buttered 
iron gem pans, and bake in a hot oven twenty- 
five minutes. 

Butter cakes are an excellent preparation 
when the oven cannot be heated sufficiently 
for baking. Sift two cups of flour with four 
teaspoons of baking powder and one tea- 
spoon of salt. Into it rub with the fingers 
two tablespoons of butter; gradually add three- 
fourths of a cup of sweet milk. Toss on a 
well-floured magic cover and roll out about 
as thick as if the dough were wanted for bis- 
cuits. Grease a griddle and let it get quite 
hot. Cut out the dough with a biscuit cutter 
in rounds and put them on the griddle. Let 
them bake rather slowly. They will puff up 
to double their size. Turn once and bake on 
the other side. Lay them in the oven for a 
few minutes before serving, to bake any slight 
rawness that may be in the inside. This same 
recipe makes delicious baking powder biscuits. 

Old-fashioned johnnycake may be made 
either in gem pans or in a large, shallow pan. 
Sift together one cup of yellow corn meal and 
one cup of flour, four teaspoons of baking 
powder, four tablespoons of sugar and half 
a teaspoon of salt. Add one egg well beaten, 
one cup of milk; beat well, then add one table- 
spoon of melted butter and pour into a hot 
greased pan. 

Graham muffins make a pleasant change 
occasionally in the breakfast menu. If the 
graham flour is very coarse sift it and use only 
the finer meal that comes from the sifter. Use 
one cup of this and one cup of wheat flour, 
sift them, adding four tablespoons of sugar, 
one teaspoon of salt and four teaspoons of 
baking powder. Add gradually one cup of 
milk, one egg and one tablespoon of melted 
butter; beat well and pour into hot greased 
gem pans. Graham gems ought to bake in 
twenty-five minutes. 

Popovers are not exceedingly filling in the 
way of a breakfast bread, but if well made they 
are delicious. Here is an excellent recipe, 
only to the quantities given must be added 
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considerable work, that of beating air into 
the mixture, which owes all its lightness to 
the air bubbles beaten in with the egg. Sift 
together one cup of flour and a quarter tea- 
spoon of salt, gradually add a scant cup of 
milk and beat to a smooth batter. Then add 
one egg beaten till as light as it can be made, 
and half a teaspoon of melted butter. Whip 
the batter for two minutes with an egg beater, 
then drop a spoonful into hissing hot greased 
gem pans. The popovers will be ready to take 
from the oven in half an hour, and ought to 
be served immediately. 

Waffles, provided you are the lucky posses- 
sor of a waffle iron, are among the nicest of 
breakfast cakes. Sift one and three-fourths 
cups of flour, three teaspoons of baking pow- 
der and half a teaspoon of salt. Gradually 
add one cup of milk, the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten, one tablespoon of melted butter, 
and beat. At the last, cut in the whites of the 
eggs whipped till dry. Cook on a hot, well- 
greased waffle iron and do not try to lift a 
cake from the iron till done on both sides, or 
it will be heavy. 


Original Recipes for the Chafing-Dish 
By M. D. W. 


Salmon and Peas 

Make a white sauce, using two tablespoons 
of butter, two tablespoons of flour and a pint 
of milk. When it is thick stir in one can 
of salmon and one can of peas and cook five 
minutes. 


Salmon and Eggs 

Make a white sauce with two tablespoons 
butter, two tablespoons flour and a pint of 
milk. When thick add one can of salmon and 
four or five sliced hard-boiled eggs. Season 
with salt, paprika and a dash of nutmeg. 
Creamed Liver 

Use what cold fried liver and bacon you 
have over, not forgetting the bacon. Chop it 
fine and mix with a white sauce. Add two 
or three hard-boiled eggs cut up in little 
pieces, a little grated onion, salt, pepper, a 
dash of nutmeg and lemon juice if wished. 

Or, stir until they bubble, a_ tablespoon 
of butter and one of flour. a cup of 
tomato and when thick add your cold chopped 
liver and bacon and hard-boiled eggs. Sea- 
son with salt and paprika. 
Creamed Rice 

Make a white sauce, using a large table- 
spoon of butter, a small tablespoon of flour 
and a cup of milk. Stir in one cup of cold 
boiled rice and cook five minutes. Good with 
cold chicken. All these recipes need the hot 


water pan in cooking. 
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BASSWOOD TRAY DECORATED IN PYROGRAPHY 


Practical Pyrography 


By Epwarp Josian STONE 


Wood is, of course, the most common mate- 
rial, and for all-around work basswood is per- 
haps the best. It is nearly white, and one can 
obtain almost any tone of brown, down to a 
deep, rich brown-black, by the use of the plat- 
inum point. 

Assuming that a design is already drawn 
on a piece of wood, the first thing to do is to 
outline it. In doing this we must always take 
into consideration the matter of background. 
If we decide to let the design be in outline 
only, with possibly a little shading in it, the 


FIGURE I FIGURE 2 
hot point must be held vertically, for in so 
doing we can avoid any burning of the wood 
beyond the part which actually comes in con- 
tact with the point itself. If we decide to 
carry out the design so as to have a dark 
background (as is the case with the tea tray 
here illustrated), the point must be slanted 
away from the part of the design which is to 
be left in the natural color of the wood, and 
inclined in the direction of the space which 
is to be filled in as background. These points 
must be followed if one wishes to produce a 
clear, sharp-cut outline. 

The background is quite often the part of 
the design where one gets into trouble. To 
burn a background that is even in tone and- 


shows no definite lines in it requires consid- 
erable knack and practice. However, if on 
will start the point in a wave-like motion (as 
shown in Figure 1), taking care that the waves 
run in the direction of the grain of the woo: 
and move in this manner for about a quart 
of an inch in a diagonal direction, then star 
at about the same point and perform the same 
operation, but in a direction diagonally oppo 
site to the first, and continue in this manne: 
(see Figure 2), the result will be a Lackgroun: 
of an even tone and without any definite lines 
in it. This is, of course, only one of many, 
but is perhaps the most used, though a little 
hard to do satisfactorily at first. 

The tray shown here is of five-eighths-inch 
basswood, twenty-seven and _ one-half by 
eighteen inches, bound with a brass railing 
screwed to the edge, and with brass handles 
The design is left in the natural color of the 
wood, and the background burned as described 
in the foregoing. If one looks closely at the 
illustration he will see little specks of light. 
These are caused by the reflected light from 
the ridges in the background, and not, as one 
might possibly think, by unburned wood in it. 
The inner lines in the design were burned 
with a point held in a vertical manner, the 
line being the width of the point. This tray 
was finished in two coats of wax, well rubbed 
down and polished. 

The seat here illustrated is a sort of com 
bination of table and bench. The back is 
hinged on the pins shown, and swings down 
to form the top of a table, if desired. Its 
dimensions are as follows: Top (or back) 
thirty by forty-eight inches; ends, seventeen 
by twenty-nine inches; seat, 
eighteen inches in depth 
from front to back and 
thirty-four inches long. This 
seat is hinged in part and 
lifts up, showing quite a spa- 
cious box underneath. The 
panel on the back of this 
and those on the ends were 
burned, “the rest being 
stained. The Dutch scene 
was burned in outline first 
with a vertically held point, 
and then shaded. This is 
accomplished by starting 
the point in the direction it 
is to move, and not putting 
it to the wood till it is well 
under way. In doing this 


one avoids the dots, or tears, SEAT, END VIEW 
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is someone has aptly called them, that other- 
wise would be made by putting the hot point 
upon the surface of the wood. The tone of this 
shading can, of course, be varied by the amount 
of pressure put upon the point and the intensity 
of the heat. The end panels were burned in 
much the same manner, 
the only difference be- 
ing that in outlining, 
the point was slanted 
toward the part of the 
background that is 
stained. This bench may 
»e made useful also as 
an ironing table. 

In closing I wish to 
call attention to the ne- 
cessity of keeping the 


an artist). Paint in the eyes, eyebrows and 
mouth with bold outline in water color, using 
natural tints. With madder make rosy cheeks. 
Allow it to dry, and press with a hot iron. 
Over the head stretch tightly and sew in place 
a bit of pink cambric, which gives a fine, 
healthy complexion un- 
der the thin muslin. 
Over it put the painted 
face, pin it carefully in 
position and stitch it 
into place. If you have 
a few curls of baby’s 
hair, tie each tiny lock 
very securely, then sew 
them on top of the 
head, allowing the soft 
bangs to come over 


point clean. This may 
be accomplished by put- 
ting some powdered 
pumice stone on a soft 
piece of kid and rub- 
bing the point upon it. 
This should be done 
only when the point is 


cold, and then only (oxgrnep SEAT AND BENCH OR IRONING TABLE 


hard enough to remove 

the cinders from it. In ordinary work once 
in fifteen to twenty minutes is often enough 
to clean the point. 


Rag Dolls and Cotton Animals 


The easiest way to make a rag doll is to buy 
a pattern of a doll from some place where 
paper patterns are sold. They come in vari- 
ous sizes, and are so well modeled that the 
result is always satisfactory if directions are 
followed. Half the work comes after the 
limbs and trunk are stitched, when the pack- 
ing begins. It is almost impossible to use too 
much cotton, for the tighter it is stuffed the 
longer it will last. One roll and a half was 
used in stuffing one ordinary-sized doll, which 
has seen two years of arduous usage, but is as 
firm to-day as when first made. Begin by put- 
ting very small pieces of batting in the extremi- 
ties, and make them perfectly solid before fill- 
ing the arms and legs. The trunk and head 
are so large they are very easy to stuff, only 
don’t economize on batting. For the face lay 
a piece of fine muslin over a drawing of a 
child’s face as large as the doll you are making, 
and sketch lightly eyebrows, mouth and eyes 
(supposing, of course, that the maker is not 


dolly’s forehead, Over 
her head sew a tight, 
close cap, which will 
prevent all danger of 
the hair coming off or 
the face peeling loose. 
Over this tie a pretty 
sunbonnet, and make 
the rest of dolly's 
wardrobe as dainty as 
possible. A rag doll need not necessarily look 
like a ragbag. Fashion hose from an old silk 
stocking, and buy a pair of ten-cent shoes. 

Cotton animals may be made in large variety, 
for the paper pattern counter offers rabbits, 
cats, dogs, donkeys, monkeys and all sorts of 
pets. They are very easy to make, being gen- 
erally in two or three pieces. Stitch them 
together as directed, cutting the creature from 
a good quality of cotton flannel. Gray or 
brown is generally better than white, unless 
you possess a model baby, who does not cut 
his teeth on his toys, or scrub the floor with 
an immaculate white rabbit. The eyes are 
usually shoe buttons; a line of red cord makes 
a natural mouth, and ears can be made as real 
as life when stiffened by a thickness of crino- 
line. Lay the flannel on the crinoline with a 
layer of gum tissue between, press with a hot 
iron, cut into form and press between the fin- 
gers into the shape desired. 


HANDKERCHIEFS put into cold suds, brought 
gently to a boij, and allowed to remain at that 
point from fifteen to thirty minutes, lose all 
of their disagreeable features in washing, no 
matter how bad the cold in the head may be. 
—jJ. M. L. 
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Christmas Lists 


Each member of a family known to the 
writer, some weeks before the Christmas stock- 
ings are hung, prepares a list of tweive things 
she wants, and this is pinned to the wall in the 
upstairs hall, where each member of the fam- 
ily may study it, and-then shop accordingly. 
Here is the list of one thirteen-years-old daugh- 
ter: 1, Riding whip; 2, Little Women; 3, 
bracelet ; 4, writing paper; 5, watch; 6, set of 
Burroughs’s books ; 7, silver penholder; 8, rid- 
ing boots; 9, a ring; 10, shawl straps; 11, elas- 
tic bands; 12, Don Quixote. 

The plan worked excellently last Christmas. 
Father, mother and the three young folks 
found by the fireplace exactly the things they 
craved. It is a scheme which does away with 
vexation of spirit and makes shopping a 
delight instead of a nerve-pulling task. 


A Pillowcase Christmas 


As a rule, Santa Claus finds scant space in 
family stockings for the pile of gifts in his 
pack, and so bundles have to be scattered about 
the fireplace in promiscuous order. A success- 
ful curbing of Santa Claus’s untidy habits 
occurred at a house where the writer spent one 
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Christmas. In vain we searched at the fire- 
place; the stockings which had been hung 
there the night before dangled slim and empty. 
There was no Christmas tree in sight, no 
bundles on the breakfast table, nothing any- 
where to denote that this was the greatest day 
in the three hundred and sixty-five. An sir 
of mystery hung about the breakfast table and 
spoiled our appetites. At last we were ushered 
out into the kitchen. From two hammock 
hooks at opposite sides of the room was 
stretched a clothesline, and on it hung a long 
array of pillowcases, not as they fly outdoors 
in windy weather, but each one holding a 
strange load of things. The Dresden knob of 
an umbrella poked from one _ pillowcase; 
another was weighted down by what looked 
like big rubber boots; there were strange 
shapes like muff boxes, dolls, steamboats, a 
chafing-dish, pictures and steins. Each case 
was securely fastened to the line with clothes 
pins, and across the front was printed in char- 
coal its owner’s name. The opening of each 
at the long kitchen table was enjoyed by the 
entire party, down to the smallest child, who 
nearly fell head foremost into the large pillow- 
case while diving after an elusive bundle. 
which proved to be a walking alligator. 


A Hide-and-Seek Christmas 


In a certain household Christmas arrived 
just when the five little folks were recovering 
from the mumps. The snow lay deep in the 
yard, the ponds were frozen, and sledding was 
great, yet they could not set one small nose 
outdoors. The question of how to celebrate 
kept the father and mother talking till mid- 
night, then it was decreed there should be a 
hide-and-seek Christmas. When the children 
appeared for breakfast, some of them still in 
flannel bandages, they found tiny notes on 
each plate. Tommy’s said: “Fourteen bun- 
dles, hunt them.” Margery’s said _ tweive, 
Johnny’s sixteen, Rob’s fifteen and Jessie’s 
fourteen. The home from cellar to attic was 
set at their disposal for a game of hide and 
seek. Father and mother were at their heels 
ready to vote “hot” or “cold,” and in the 
excitement of the morning mumps, snow men, 
skates and sleds were quite forgotten. The 
most extraordinary things were found in the 
most extraordinary places. Picture books 
were pulled from between mattresses, a tea 
set was hidden in the flour bin, a brand new 
rocking horse with a flowing mane stood in the 
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outer cellarway, there was a tool chest under 
the sideboard, and a golden-haired doll in the 
attic, half smothered among summer comforts. 
Sometimes Tommy found one of Margery’s 
gifts and Jessie discovered Rob’s tin soldiers. 
Mamma had hidden papa’s gifts, and papa had 
s:owed away mamma’s in the most unexpected 
corners. When the children found one of 
them there was a shriek of delight. It was 
nearly bedtime before the fun and anticipation 
and enjoyment of that Christmas day were 
exhausted. 


A CHRISTMAS PARASOL 


A Substitute for the Tree 
By Mrs RicHarp V. JOHNS 


A Japanese parasol is an attractive substi- 
tute for a Christmas tree. The parasol should 
be suspended upside down from the chande- 
lier, and such distance from the floor that the 
smallest tot can peep within. A very strong 
twine should be used for this, as the parasol 
has hard usage between Christmas and New 
Year's. 

Decorate this twine with gold and silver 
tinsel, tied at intervals in dainty bow knots. 
Buy the tinsel made on common cord, as it is 
more graceful and effective than that on wire. 
From the end of the handle to the tips of the 
ribs festoon the tinsel. This gives the decora- 
tor many places for regular Christmas orna- 
ments. 

The small candle clasps should be filled with 


different colored candles and fastened on the 
tip of each rib. The parasol should have the 
inner part well covered with bright tinsel, so 
when it is spun around in the darkened rooms 
it seems a mass of gold and silver. 


A Child Interpreter 
By L. E. A. 


I often find an unexpected help in the ability 
of the older children to make the younger ones 
understand things which I find difficult to 
explain clearly. For instance, I was telling the 
children this morning at breakfast that I had 
been grieved of late over their table manners, 
and that to help them I would give a prize 
to the one making the most improvement dur- 
ing the coming month. 

“Do you mean the one that does the best?” 
asked five-years-old Hollis. 

“No, for that wouldn't be fair to you. You 
are the one who does the poorest now, and so 
there is the best opportunity for you to improve 
the most and get the prize.” 

Seeing that he still looked bewildered, I was 
hesitating, thinking how to make it plainer, 
when his eleven-years-old sister started in and 
I gave her the right of way. 

“You see, Hollis,” she said, judicially, “it’s 
just like this: I’m older than you and so it’s 
easier for me to eat with my fork, and hold 
my spoon right,and not to wriggle in my chair, 
and to shut my mouth while I’m chewing, and 
to remember to say ‘excuse me’ when I want 
to leave the table, and all the other things 
mamma wants us to do; and if mamma had 
offered the prize to the one doing the best, of 
course I’d get it and you wouldn’t have any 
chance at all, but when she says she'll give it to 
the one making the most improvement, she 
means the one that gets farthest away from the 
bad things he does now.” 

“Oh,” said Hollis. 


Tue Younc Wire—A newly published vol- 
ume, entitled What a Young Wife Ought to 
Know, treats of a beautiful subject in, at 
times, a rather unpleasant way, the merely 
physical bond of marriage being emphasized 
at the expense of the spiritual. In many ways, 
however, the book will prove helpful and sug- 
gestive to the young wife. By Dr Emma 
F. A. Drake; published by the Vir publishing 
company of Philadelphia, at $1. 
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Twentieth-Century Christmas Tree 
By ALiceE CHITTENDEN 


A very respectable winter landscape can be 
evolved with a few chairs and stools of uneven 
hight, some old sheets and cotton batting. 
Arrange this “furniture landscape” behind the 
tree, throw the. sheets over to produce a hilly 
effect, wrinkle them into the form of snowdrifts, 
and pin tufts of cotton batting upon the cloth, 
picking it out into flu‘Ty masses. Fix the tree 
firmly to a standard, which should be screwed 
to the floor, as absolute rigidity is essential. 
Arrange more muslin and cotton into irregular 
piles of snow under and in front of the tree 
and fasten little tufts of cotton lightly here 
and there in the crotches formed by the 
branches. After the tree is completely trimmed, 
simulate the sparkle of new-fallen snow under 
artificial light by powdering the cotton with 
fine isinglass, and when the tapers are lighted 
the effect will be really magical. The larger 
branches, if brushed over at the last with thin 
mucilage and strewn thickly with fine salt, 
will have the appearance of glistening frost. 

To produce a moonlight effect, dress the 
tree in white and silver, hanging it with white 
and silver glass balls, diamond dusted popcorn 
garlands and snowballs. One of the latter 
should be provided for each child. Fashion a 
number of cube-shaped boxes from stiff writing 
paper, fill with candies or with the smaller 
gifts and wrap into a round ball with loosely 
picked batting, tying with fine white spool 
thread to keep the shape, and with a crochet 
hook pulling the cotton from under the thread 
so as to hide the latter and make a fluffy ball. 
Yellow and gold is a pretty color for decora- 
tion, which can be carried out with gilded pop- 
corn and nuts, yellow candles, yellow glass 
balls and gifts wrapped in yellow tissue paper 
with ornaments of the same material. 

Encourage the youngest child to help in the 
dressing of the tree. The tawdry, pudgy little 
ornaments their baby fingers have fashioned 
are more wonderful in their eyes than the 
most costly ones you can purchase. After the 
trimming is complete, banish them from the 
room and hang on the presents. and there will 
still be a surprise in store for them. If the 
Christmas tree has any place in the moral 
universe, it is when trimmed not only for, but 
by, the children. 

For a Sunday school or “settlement” Christ- 
mas celebration, a “Christmas cave” gives scope 
for originality and striking scenic effects. 
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Build a cave-shaped box on a raised platform, 
drape inside and out with white muslin, fasten 
evergreen boughs about the entrance and «| 
the back, draping all of these with loose tufts 
of cotton like new-fallen snow, and sprinkling 
them with mica. Sprays of red berries can be 
introduced with splendid effect. White covy- 
ered steps must lead up to the cave, about 
the mouth of which may be spread white fur 
rugs. Let the candles be fastened plentifull, 
around the cave, but leave the rest of the room 
very dimly lighted. Dress a pretty, golden 
haired little girl as a fairy with wings and 
spangles to enter the cave and bring out th 
gifts, and a couple of little boys as imps o: 
brownies to deliver them. Low music should 
be played in some concealed corner, with’ now 
and again a song or © .v1us by a band of chil- 
dren dressed as fair.cs. 

People cannot be too careful in guarding 
against fire when trimming a Christmas tree. 
There have been scores of Christmas tre 
fatalities in homes and in Sunday schools 
which a little care might have prevented. The 
present writer once set a tree in a blaze, con- 
suming nearly half of it, tinsel ornaments going 
with the green branches. A tiny candle had 
been wired too high and it took only a few 
minutes of its brisk heat to char a branch 
above it and start a flame. A thick portierc 
was torn from its pole and thrown over the 
blaze. If it had not been at hand the light 
window curtains in another minute would. have 
caught fire. Since that Christmas our tree 
has always been placed in the center of the 
room, and we have eschewed cotton wool, tis- 
sue paper angels and celluloid ornaments. 
First of all, we wire each candle securely in 
place at the farthest end of a branch which 
has nothing above it, either fir tree or trim- 
ming. Then as the tree is denuded we watch 
carefully the fast disappearing candles. Some- 
times one of them, nearly burned down, will 
topple over or be merely a spark of flame, but 
near to something inflammable and be a 
menace. 


IN MAKING CLOTH ANIMALS for children, 
insert wire in the center of each leg while 
stuffing; have the wire long enough to extend 
from the front leg, through the body part, back 
down into the hind leg. Thus wired, the ani- 
mals will be able to stand up like real ones, 
and this adds much to the enjoyment of the 
youngsters.—Mrs Marcel Snyder. 
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A Visit to Florida 


Good Housekeeping Plans a “Family Party” 
for the Trip 


Who among our readers would like, in the 
course of about two months from now, when 
the northern winter begins to drag, to be 
included in a sort of “family party” for a trip 
to Florida—a _ strictly Goop HouSEKEEPING 
excursion? A gentleman connected with this 
magazine, who knows Florida thoroughly, 
having made several trips throughout the state 
and spent much time there, will travel with 
the party. This Goop HouSsEKEEPING excur- 
sion is intended for the subscribers and adver- 
tisers of this magazine, together with any and 
all of their friends. This party will travel 
in Pullman cars, stop at the very best hotels 
everywhere, and will make numerous side 
trips, “doing” Florida in a leisurely fashion, 
and all at an extraordinarily low rate, to be 
secured in no other way. The gentleman in 
charge will give the party and each member 
of it his personal care. The comfort and 
pleasure of all will be looked after, to the 
smallest detail, so that there will be no care 
as to connections, baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions, or anything essential. One ticket will 
cover the whole itinerary. The trip will con- 
sume about twenty-one days, from New York, 
Boston or Chicago and return, during the 
dreariest part of the winter, and with its free- 
dom from care and its breath of summer and 
fragrance of flowers, will give tired house- 
keepers and jaded men of business a delight- 
ful outing. It is intended especially for those 
who hesitate to lay down their regular bur- 
dens for the difficulties of traveling in a region 
new to themselves. 

As already noted, the starting point from 
the east will be from New York and Boston, 
but arrangements will be made for people in 
the vicinity of Chicago to meet the party at 
Jacksonville, from which point the entire party 
will tour the state. Plenty of time will be 
devoted to the historic and beautiful city of 
St Augustine, and to Ormond. A couple of 
days will be spent in Rockledge, where naphtha 
launch sails will be made to Merritt’s Island, 
the very heart of the orange belt, where 
oranges can be picked from the trees. At this 
point there is exceptionally good fishing. Con- 
tinuing south, the party will stop at Palm 
Beach, where naphtha launch rides may be 
taken down to Lake Worth, stopping at all 
the fine residences, enjoying the elegant ocean 
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surf bathing, swimming pool, golf links, etc. 
Miami, an extreme southern point of the 
peninsula, will be visited, where the party will 
have an opportunity to enjoy a glorious sail 
on Biscayne Bay, naphtha launch rides to the 
Everglades, the tarpon fishing and the other 
delights of a tropical clime. Returning north, 
the party will proceed to Palatka, where 
steamers will be taken for the St John’s and 
Ocklawaha river trip,—the most weird and 
beautiful river trip in the whole country. 
Stops will be made on the homeward journey 
at Jacksonville, Savannah or Charleston, Rich- 
mond and Old Point Comfort, where is sit- 
uated the celebrated Hampton institute, fam- 
ous for its negro and Indian students, also the 
soldiers’ home and Fortress Monroe. Time 
will also be spent in Washington. 

Not the least enjoyable and noteworthy 
feature of the excursion, in the minds of those 
who are planning for it, is the opportunity of 
friendly intercourse, the charming possibilities 
of a cozy family party of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
people, coming to know one another, as peo- 
ple can only in this way. To be able to extend 
our own special facilities in the way of low 
rates and luxurious accommodations to a large 
circle of friends is a pleasure. Full particu- 
lars of the excursion will be given in the Jan- 
uary number of Goop HousEKEEPING. 


I xeep a little notebook of Christmas hints, 
which is a most helpful guide in the holiday 
confusion. A short time ago as I was going 
with a friend through her new house, she 
stopped in a room with Delft furnishings and 
said: “That set bowl is tucked into the corner 
in such a way that it is very awkward to 
arrange for towels and all; I don’t like to have 
them too conspicuous. What would you sug- 
gest?” I hadn’t an idea in my head then, but 
have since fitted up a screen which I shall really 
miss after the twenty-fifth of December. I 
bought a good-sized, single screen frame, which 
has swivel feet, and on the front shirred two 
widths of figured china silk of proper design 
and coloring for the room; I then covered 
the back smoothly with white enamel cloth, 
fastening the edges to the frame with tiny 
tacks. Across the middle of the screen I put 
one strong brass rod, and a few inches below 
the top another, using brackets which project 
about three inches. A sponge bag hangs from 
one of the rods. The arrargement makes an 
ideal towel rack for such a place, besides kill- 
ing two birds with one stone—Bee Practical. 
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TWO LOVELY EVENING GOWNS. THE ONE AT THE READER'S RIGHT IS OF WHITE SILK MUSLIN, 
MADE OVER WHITE SILK, TRIMMED WITH FOLDS OF WHITE SATIN. LACE BOLERO FINISHED WITH 
DRAPERY OF WHITE MALINE. THE GOWN AT THE LEFT IS OF PINK SILK CREPE, TRIMMED WITH 
BLACK VELVET RIBBON, SKIRT AND BODICE TUCKED IN GROUPS OF THREE, 


Old Chiffon Made New 


Don’t throw away chiffon, as so many do, 
when it becomes soiled. Quantities of this 
expensive and lovely material are wasted each 
year that could be saved, and brought to do 
duty again, almost as good as new. It requires 
care and a little extra trouble, but it is certainly 
worth both of these. Make a lather of good 
white soap, and let it stand until nearly cold. 
Put the chiffon in it and let it soak a while. 
Then shake it gently around in the water, 
passing it between the fingers but not rubbing 
it. Now shake it out in clean water, changing 
the baths until there is no trace of cloudiness 
in the water. Fill a cup half full of water; 
drop in a morsel of pure gum arabic and let 
this dissolve. Add to it a few drops of white 
vinegar. Dip in the chiffon. Don’t squeeze 
or wring it dry, but lay it between very soft 
white muslin and gently pat it with the hand. 
Have an iron moderately hot and iron the 
fabric on the wrong side, having tissue paper 


between it and the iron. Embroidered mousse- 
line de soie and other filmy tissues can be 
renovated by the same process. 


Down with the trailing skirt—or rather, up 
with it! The movement against the filth, and 
dangerous custom has really begun. The au- 
thorities of two health resorts in Germany 
have forbidden the wearing of skirts which 
touch the ground, and Carlsbad, it is said, will 
follow. A common sight in Europe is a 
woman whose skirt is equipped with little 
cloth straps and buckles for raising and lower- 
ing according to the laws of the various resorts 
visited. Europe has given us worse modes 
than this, which will be welcomed here by 
every advocate of health and common sense. 


Ir 1s as great a boon to the eyes to use black 
cotton for basting white goods, as to use white 
basting cotton on dark material. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN CHICAGO 


Domestic Science in Chicago 


Chicago's new School of Domestic Arts and 
Science, succeeding the domestic science 
department of the Armour institute, promises 
to be a brilliant success. Two hundred pupils 
were enrolled in the first few days after the 
opening, September 30. This the result of a 
few months’ work on the part of the women’s 
cubs of Chicago and generous private sub- 
scriptions. By this means was raised twenty- 
five hundred dollars, to which is added thirty 
dollars from each of the twenty-five members 
of the directorate of the new school, secured 
by memberships in the association. Through 
the kindness of Mrs Philip D. Armour the 
entire equipment of the department of domes- 
tic science of Armour institute of technology 
is used in the school. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Science is 
situated in the centrally located Lees building, 
147-153 Fifth avenue. One of the most 
important aims of the institution is to attempt 
to train women engaged in domestic service 
during the day. To this end the city and 
county clubs are urged to form classes to which 
teachers from the central school may be sent. 
In order to interest housekeepers a practical 
course of lectures is being planned for the 
year. The names of those taking part, almost 
all specialists of note in some form of women’s 
work, insure a valuable course. The lecturers 
are Marion Talbot, A M, of the University 
of Chicago; Dr Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Dr 
Bertha Van Hoosen, Miss Caroline Hunt of 
lewis institute, Miss Anna Murray of the 
Sloyd school, Mrs Dwight Perkins, Dr Rachel 
Hickey Carr, Mrs Kate Watson of Lewis 
institute and Mrs Alice P. Norton of Chicago 
university. 
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The school offers courses in sewing, dress- 
making, cookery, hygiene and home nursing, 
and household economy. Miss Isabel D. 
Bullard is director and instructor in cookery, 
and Miss Henrietta Connor instructor in sew- 
ing and dressmaking. 

“It is hoped,” writes the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs Ellen R. Jackman, to whom we 
are indebted for information, “that these vari- 
ous lines of activity will awaken an interest 
and create a respect for women’s work, and 
encourage women to raise the standard of their 
work and be willing to remain in their natural 
sphere rather than to encroach upon that of 
men. There is the widest field possible 
open for intelligent women in strictly home 
duties.” 


The Suburban Father 
By G. S. T. 


Pater—Pater Familias, 

Deep is our pity for you and your class. 

How did such martyrdom ever befall you? 
Why do you let such a crushing load ga!l you? 
Pater Familias. 


Pater—Pater Familias, 

Loosen your girth band and roll on the grass. 

Kick, when they tell you to bring home a 
wringer ; 

Swear you won't wear a string tied round 
your finger, 

Pater Familias. 


Pater—Pater Familias, 


” Let your folks know things can’t come to this 


pass, 
Then, if rebellion cause weeping and wailing, 
After the storm it will all be plain sailing, 
Pater Familias. 


BINT ERWETIONAL 


EX PRESSE 


Distributing Christmas Gifts 
By Howett GLover 


When the children have grown up beyond 
the period generally allotted to that age, it 
becomes a question just how to give the pres- 
ents exchanged on the 25th of December. In 
a household where the grown people insist 
that they will never grow old in spirit, the 
methods here described have been used and 
not found wanting. The “cobweb Christmas” 
was “bushels of fun,” and filled up a good share 
of the time between breakfast and dinner. To 
the grill work in the hall were fastened cards 
bearing each person’s name, and here the parti- 
colored twine (a ball used for each person) 
started. Then the maze began, upstairs and 
down, presents distributed en route, wherever 
resting places could be found for the pack- 
ages—behind pictures, under the piano for flat 
objects, over tops of high mantels, under the 
edges of carpets. Two enterprising members 
of the family spent Christmas eve stringing 
this labyrinth for all but themselves, and after 
everyone had retired, and on honor not to 
peep, the father of the family strung the pres- 
ents for the two who had done for the others. 
His son-in-law, by the way, tramped to the 
garret and down until his string disappeared 
through the floor, by the furnace regulator, 
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so to the basement he went, climbed over coal 
bins and woodpiles, to find the end of his 
string ending on his wheel in a box of silk 
suspenders. 

The postoffice was a daring scheme, taking 
a good deal of preparation, but think of the 
fun they had! A part of the reception hall 
was partitioned off with boards and rugs, with 
two sides. Over the front was the sign 
“Xroads Postoffice,” with an opening marked 
“general delivery.” A box with number and 
glass front was assigned to each one, includ- 
ing the “domestic” and the postman. The other 
side contained an opening, marked “moncy 
orders”; large bags marked “mail” hung 
from the side, in which letters were deposited. 
Between the connecting doors in the parlors 
was a table, behind which was the express 
office, as the sign above told, in glaring letters. 
Stub bills were procured, quantities of enve- 
lopes, and stamps were the skull and cross- 
bones poison labels, furnished by the druggist 
in the family. Town stamps were made from 
corks dipped in ink. The presents were all 
wrapped, and the stub torn off the bill and 
numbered; the end bearing a duplicate num 
ber was placed in the envelope and addressed 
to the recipient of the gift, who called for 
his mail, took the bill to the “express office,” 
where the: expressman found the package by 
its number, required the owner to sign the 
receipt, etc. Much fun was occasioned by the 
mail being late, unidentified persons trying 
to cash their money orders, and all sorts of 
jokes, which were played upon one another, 
a barrel of apples, one of coffee and a diamond 
from the Kimberley mines, shipped via Lon- 
don, New York, etc. 

Last year a stocking some six or seven fect 
long was made from turkey red and_ sus- 
pended from the ceiling by red_ ribbon 
streamers. Into this the presents were 
dropped, a stepladder being used to reach the 
top. Delicate’ and crushable articles were 
pinned to the outside. It is safe to say that 
a more bountiful stocking was never unloaded. 
After being robbed of its contents it was left 
suspended against the white curtain back- 
ground for a day or two just to hear people 
exclaim, “What won't you all do next!” 
Which question will probably be answered on 
Christmas morning, nineteen hundred and one. 


Free of charge—sample copies of recent 
numbers of Goop HousekeeEpInG to those that 
are not already subscribers, 
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A Jest Christmas Tree 
By Bette AusrRy 


Decorate the tree fancifully and then confine 
all gifts to those costing five or ten cents, either 
purchased outright or made at the inspiration 
of a merry fancy. Each present should have 
some gayety-provoking reference to the voca- 
tion, avocation or fad of the recipient, but the 
“hits” must be good-humored. To wound the 
feelings of a guest even in jest is unpardon- 
able. 

The invitation to such a party might run in 
this wise: “Dear Mrs Farnham, Santa Claus 
has sent us word that much to his regret he 
will not be able to be with us on Christmas eve, 
owing to pressing engagements elsewhere. 
Will not you and Mrs Farnham make up for 
this disappointment by spending Christmas eve 
with us? We are asking a few other friends 
from eight to twelve, and upon each and every 
one is laid the embargo to come empty-handed. 
May we count upon the pleasure of sceing you 
both? Believe me, faithfully yours, Helen 
Macy Vedder.” The item about the embargo 
shows that you do not wish presents, which a 
Christmas time invitation otherwise is taken to 
mean by many people. The notes should be 
sent at least ten days ahead, as Christmas week 
teems with engagements. 

The pivot of success for this jest tree is the 
spokesman. He must be selected with much 
thought, and should be someone who knows 
all the guests well, has a nimble wit, ready 
tongue and will take his office so much to 
heart that he will make a point of being amus- 
ing in his remarks as he presents the presents; 
these will be suggestive in themselves, and he 
must familiarize himself with the whole situ- 
ation of course beforehand. If this master of 
the tree ceremonies can be the host, so much 
the better. 

It is not witty or kind to give a mirror to a 
girl known to be vain, but it raises a laugh 
without a sting to present a girl baby doll to 
the mother of a family all of boys. A wreath 
of laurel for the young singer is a pretty bit of 
sentiment, and even a package of Chinese 
incense sticks will please the studio-dwelling 
artist. The stern man can but laugh over a 
gay red stocking filled with sweets, and the 
crack shot of the rifle team over a toy gun, and 
the divinity student over a toy church. These 
veriest trifles did duty among others last 
Christmas to delight the guests at a five-cent 
gift tree given for its oddity in a beautiful New 


York home on Fifth avenue to amuse guests 
in evening dress and in the habit of giving and 
receiving gifts of much money value. 

It is much more erijoyable to limit the num- 
ber of guests to those who can sit at table for 
the spread. A buffet, stand-up or lap-sup- 
ported supper is forgivable only when the com- 
pany is of necessity large, as at a wedding, and 
the numbers and ability of the waiters com- 
mensurate. 

One appetizing supper menu that is not dif- 
ficult to make ready cr expensive, consists of 
creamed oysters served in small rolls hollowed 
out, salted almonds, chicken salad, water or 
cream ices, bonbons, cake and punch. Every- 
thing but the oysters and coffee can be pre- 
pared beforehand, and these take only a short 
time at the last minute. But the ices require 
skillful and timely service, and unless there is 
competent domestic service to wait on the table, 
substitute fruit jellies with whipped cream for 
the ices, and have everything on the table. 

When the oysters cannot be had, sweetbreads 
can be substituted; chicken and mushrooms in 
cream sauce are another substitute. These 
creamed dishes, lobster a la Newburg, and 
many similar conceits, may be prepared on the 
table in the presence of the guests if one is 
accomplished in the use of the chafing-dish so 
that she can feel at ease and talk as she works. 
The chafing-dish must be large, or there must 
be more than one when there are several 
guests. 

An appetizing little supper where chafing- 
dishes do not seem to be in harmony with the 
circumstances can be made from a large and 
delicious chicken pie, flanked by cold ham and 
turkey with relishes, preserved fruit served 
with thick sweet cream, cake and coffee. There 
should always be a punch bowl full of lemon- 
ade convenient of access throughout the 
evening. 

The charm of hospitality does-not lie in con- 
cocting dishes so marvelous to look at that 
they invite the camera’s attention (and make 
one wonder just how many times each viand 
was handled before it finally arrived at its 
place in the resulting puzzle). The charm of 
hospitality is in the art of doing what is 
done, not in the number or extent of things 
done, in the atmosphere of good cheer and 
the genuineness of the welcome, not in any 
suggested bulletin of expenditures. 


IF A DISH gets too salt it can be remedied by 
adding sugar.—K. 
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Hamburg Steak 
By HovusewIFre 


“Will you kindly tell how you cook your 
Hamburg steak—for it is Hamburg steak, isn’t 
it?” asked a guest the other night (who had 
caught me with the aforementioned “hash” 
as my substantial course for dinner) after 
having stowed away two servings with appar- 
ent relish. “Ours doesn’t have this flavor! 
I've a notion the coox puts crumbs and eggs 
with the meat and fries it.” So this is what 
I told him: 

“IT am very particular about the meat, in 
the first place; and by the way, Hamburg 
steak is a dish I should not care to eat every- 
where; it gives one a sort of ‘snaps and 
snails and puppy-dogs’ tails’ sensation! The 
butcher cuts me two or three pounds of the 
top of the round from a fine quality of beef, 
trims it carefully, leaving on a small quantity 
of the fat, runs it through a chopper and 
rolls it up in waxed paper (if I am there 
to see). No further preparation is necessary, 
excepting to sprinkle the meat with a very 
little water and form it into a flat oblong mass 
about two inches thick, before broiling over a 
clear fire on a_well-greased broiler. The 
Hamburg we had to-night had a few thin 
slices of bacon laid on the broiler, too. Tell 
your wife it takes a little longer to cook 
through than a regular steak of the same 
thickness, for of course the chopped meat has 
had its capacity destroyed for conducting the 
heat through continuous capillaries. When 
the steak is on a hot platter, and not before, 
salt and pepper it and butter generously.” 


Cold Weather Dishes 
By Rutu 


An excellent cold weather dish for luncheon 
or supper is the old-fashioned beef soup. This 
was always served thick with a variety of 
vegetables, and unstrained. Indeed, it was 
most like chowder, and will be found very 
appetizing in the place of chowder for a hearty 
meal on a day when one needs a substantial 
repast. Another such dish is -corn chowder. 
To prepare it, fry half a sliced onion with a 
half-dozen bits of salt pork. Add a cup of 
canned corn and a sliced potato and cover 
with water. Stew twenty minutes in a covered 
saucepan. Mix one tablespoon each of butter 
and flour and stir with a large cup of hot milk. 


Season and put with the chowder, cooking 
another minute or two. Another such meal 
may be made of eggs a la Caracas. Heat a 
tablespoonful of lard, chop a cupful of smoked 
beef, add half a small onion, butter the size of 
a walnut and a dash of cayenne pepper. Put 
with four well beaten eggs, grate over this 
one tablespoon of cheese and the pulp of three 
large tomatoes. Place in the hot lard and stir 
briskly twenty minutes. Still one more hearty 
dish is baked hash. Mix together one pint each 
cooked and chopped meat and raw potatocs 
cut into very small bits, one tablespoon melted 
butter, a slice of onion chopped fine, one cup 
of bread crumbs, the beaten yolks of two eggs. 
two cups of soup stock and salt and pepper. 
Bake one hour in a greased mold. 


Pumpkin Pie and Preserves 
By M. L. H. 


Pumpkin stewed down until the water is 
mostly evaporated makes a richer, more pala- 
table pie, because more milk can be used in 
its construction than if the pumpkin is a 
watery mass. But the tediousness of the 
stirring process causes many a good cook 
to take the kettle off the fire long before 
its contents have reached the proper consis- 
tency. Try my way once and see what a 
fine result you will have with a minimum 
of labor. Wash the pumpkin, reject the seeds 
and strings, cut into large dice, rind and all, 
and cook, covered, with plenty of water to 
prevent scorching, until perfectly tender. Do 
not stir while cooking. Put the pumpkin 
through a sieve, and set it in the oven in a 
crock, and let it remain until the water has 
evaporated. No attention will be necessary. A 
whole large pumpkin can be stewed at once, 
and by setting the crock in the oven every 
day or so the pumpkin pulp can be kept sweet 
until used up, and the last of it will be the 
best. Fruit butters and preserves can be made 
in the same way, only no water should be 
used with the latter. Put in the crock alter- 
nate layers of fruit and sugar and set in the 
oven until clear and of jelly-like consistency. 
Peaches and apricots are especially fine pre- 
pared in this way. 


Try keeping a small, stiff brush near the 
sink to clean potatoes. This is one use, how- 
ever, for which an old tooth-brush will no/ 
do.—B, P. 
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A Simple Luncheon 
By L. E. CHITTENDEN 


No maid in the kitchen; a small gas stove 
to cook on; a friend in town one longed to 
entertain. Could it be done? the mistress 
wondered. 

“Yes,” the eldest daughter said. “Rest 
easy, mother dear; you shall have your lunch- 
eon, and I will cook it.” The daughter was 
an enthusiastic student of household eco- 
nomics. So the mother’s troubled soul abode 
in comfort, and four guests were bidden, the 
feast was served and pronounced perfection 
by the guests. 

The dining room was a joy to look at, with 
its painted ceilings curved at the corners and 
vith a jutting chimney on the side in the 
middle of the room, also with curved sides. 
All the wall and chimney surfaces were 
painted warm moss green and the high mantel 
was terra cotta with tiles of dull brick. On 
the gleaming brass andirons snapped a cheer- 
ful wood fire, for the air was keenly appe- 
tizing. The picturesque antique sideboard 
opposite the fire was of dull red mahogany 
and struck off shafts of light from brightest 
glass and silver.. The old table, octagonal in 
shape--a mahogany heirloom—stood in the 
middle of the dull red Symrna rug and was 
draped in linen that gleamed like satin. Half 
a dozen chrysanthemums were in a cut glass 
vase in the middle of the table, which was laid 
with the silver and napkins only. 

The first course was oyster cocktails, served 
in frappe cups on tiny plates with two crackers 
on each. Then tomato bisque in  shell-like 
china bowls came in smoking hot. An entree 
followed of creamed sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms. Lamb chops frenched and served on 
a chop dish, in a bed of green peas, with 
ninced creamed potatoes and bleached fringy 
stalks of celery, followed. Then came the 
salad, which was of lettuce and cress tossed 
in a garlic-scented bowl, with a dressing of 
four tablespoons of oil and half a teaspoon of 
salt and one-fourth teaspoon of red pepper, 
well beaten together, after which was beaten 
in thoroughly one large spoon of tarragon 
vinegar. With this salad were served tiny hot 
biscuit, coffee and cheese. 

The simple but exceedingly good dessert 
was blocks of golden sponge cake with whole 
preserved strawberries, dressed with whipped 
cream delicately flavored with sherry wine. 
For the oyster cocktails take three or four 
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small blue points, drained and ice cold for 
each cup, salt and pepper to taste and dress 
with tabasco or any preferred sauce. 

Tomato Bisque 

One can of tomatoes, two quarts of water, 
one-fourth pound of salt pork or ham, one 
onion stuck with cloves, one bay leaf, cook 
for thirty minutes, strain, add one large spoon 
of butter rubbed smooth with equal amount of 
flour, a tiny pinch of sugar, salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Minced Creamed Potatoes 

Chop fine cold boiled potatoes, melt large 
spoon of butter, stir in equal amount of flour 
and one pint of rich milk; when hot put in 
potatoes and when they boil up, serve at once. 
Sweetbread and Mushroom Entree 

Parboil sweetbreads in salt water with a 
dash of lemon juice or vinegar in it for twenty 
minutes, drain and let stand in cold water 
about five minutes, pick up and make cream 
dressing as for potatoes; add button mush- 
rooms, after gently simmering in their own 
liquor, place in patty shells, pour over them 
the cream dressing, let stand in hot oven until 
glazed over, serve in the shells very hot. 

With these may be served snowflake crack- 
ers spread with peanut butter, made by grind- 
ing peanuts through a meat grinder six times 
and salting well. This, by the way, spread 
on squares of brown bread makes the most 
delicious sandwich imaginable. 


Mousse (original )—One pint of rich cream, 
one ounce of grated bitter chocolate, two- 
thirds cup of granulated sugar, one-half 
cup seeded raisins, two-thirds pound pack- 
age of shredded cocoanut and one tea- 
spoon of vanilla extract. Reserve one tea- 
spoon of chocolate and one-fourth cup of 
cocoanut for garnishing. Barely cover the 
raisins with boiling water to plump them, drain 
after fifteen minutes, dry well and dust with 
powdered sugar to prevent them sinking to 
the bottom. Chop the cocoanut fine and dust 
also with the sugar, a heaping teaspoon for 
each. Have ready a chilled mold; a small 
lard pail will do, or the freezer can is still 
better. Whip the cream, drain well and put 
a layer in the can, sprinkle with the chocolate, 
then another layer of cream, using the raisins; 
now more cream, strewing thickly with the 
cocoanut, and continue until all is used up. 
Pack in ice and salt five hours, no less. Then 
unmold and garnish with one cup of whipped 
cream sweetened with one-fourth cup of pow- 
dered sugar and flavored with one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Strew with the chocolate and 
cocoanut.—Mrs William Palm. 
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Another Rebus—No 470 


Seven more oddly named dishes are here 
pictured, following the eight given in Novem- 
ber. These are perhaps a trifle more difficult ; 
last month’s, with the exception of No 5, were 
almost too easy. The prize awards will be 
made on the same plan as last month, the 
answers to be accompanied with a new or 
original recipe for one of the dishes pictured, 
in order to give a fair chance to readers 
who do not receive their magazine as early 
as some others do. The awards will be as 
follows: For the five earliest correct answers, 
with the best recipes, articles from our pre- 
mium list ; for the next five in order of prompt- 
ness and merit, five annual subscriptions to 
Goop HovusexkeeptiNnc ; for the next five, half- 
yearly subscriptions to this magazine. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor. 


October Winners—No 468 


A large number of answers were received 
to the October puzzle, No 468, which consisted 
of the initials of twenty notable American 
women now living, and for which eight 
prizes were offered. The four of the 
successful competitors who will receive 
valuable household articles from our pre- 
mium list are Mrs Cora D. Hoy, 5440 
Monroe avenue, Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl; 
Mrs Jennie Bailey Camp, 817 Windsor avenue, 
Hartford, Ct; V. A. Miller, 1237 Harrison 
street, Kansas City, Mo; Mary Galloway, 346 
South Fifth street, Reading, Pa; the remaining 
four will receive each an annual subscription to 
Goon HousekEeEpPInG, and are: Mrs Von Tobel, 
Box 57, Verdon, S D; Mrs James A. Austin, 
4 Taft street, Fitchburg, Mass; Mrs Charles 
Stephenson, 401 East Twenty-fourth street, 
a Tex; Alice Belle Conant, Lewiston, 
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Exchanges for Women’s Work 


[A Directory of Women’s Endenges in the state of 
New York was published in Goop HousEKEEPING for 
January ; of Illinois in the May number ; of Massachusetts 
in the August issue ;of Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Ohio and Washington, D C, in the September number ; 
of California, Iowa, Pennsylvania and Texas in the October 
number; of Missouri, New Jersey, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin in the November number. 


DELAWARE 


Wi_mincton—Young Women’s Christian 
issociation exchange, 508 King street. A con- 
signor’s ticket costing two dollars entitles one 
person to enter work for one year and also 
makes them a member of the Y WC A. Each 
consignor must sign a contract regulating the 
commission on consignments. There are only 
a few consignors outside of the city. Bread, 
cake and rolls are the most salable articles. 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE—At 219 Main street, managed 
by Mrs L. J. Miller. No entrance fee, fifteen 
per cent commission on sales. 

KANSAS 

ToreEKA—Ladies’ exchange, 119 West Sixth 
avenue. No entrance fee; commission of fif- 
teen per cent is asked. Edibles are the most 
salable. A successful dining hall is run in the 
rear of the exchange, where home-cooked 
food can be had in large variety for reason- 
able cost. Mrs M. Crow manages the 
exchange. 

LOUISIANA 

New . Orteans—Christian Woman's ex- 
change, corner of South and Camp streets; 
entrance fee five dollars, commission ten per 
cent. Fancy articles of all kinds, embroideries, 
drawn work and children’s clothes are salable, 
also food, pickles, preserves and jellies. The 
exchange is open the entire year. 

MAINE 

Aucusta—No fee is charged to enter the 
Woman’s exchange, conducted by Misses Ger- 
trude M. and Grace A. Cannon, but there is 
a commission of fifteen per cent on sales. 
Miss Cannon says: ‘We have been open only 
since March 1, 1900, and in that short time 
the sale of jellies and preserves has aggre- 
gated more than anything else, but daily sales 
are quite evenly divided between food and 
fancy articles.” 

Lewiston—At 184 Bates street, managed 
by Mrs George Woodman. Entrance fee one 
dollar, commission ten per cent. Food, plain 
sewing and fancywork are the most salable. 

MARYLAND 

HaGEerRSTOwN—Miss Mary E. Winter con- 
ducts the Woman’s exchange at 128 West 
Washington street; entrance fee fifty cents for 
local consignors, and one dollar for consignors 
out of town; ten per cent commission. Little, 
handy and useful things find ready sale, also 
cakes, candy, etc. 

MICHIGAN 


14 Grand River avenue; 


Detroit—At 


entrance fee one dollar and fifty cents, com- 
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mission ten per cent. Needlework of all kinds 
is the most salable. The superintendent is 
Mrs S. H. Seymour. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

PortsMoutTH—Women’s Educational and 
Industrial union, 52 State street; entrance fee 
one dollar, commission ten per cent. An 
employment office is run in connection with 
the exchange, mostly for domestics. The 
exchange is in charge of Edith W. Trippe. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE—The entrance fee to the Woman’s 
exchange, which is managed by Miss Maggie 
Moore, is one dollar, and the commission ten 
per cent. Bread and cake are the most sal- 
able articles. 

Witmincton—At 217 Market street, man- 
aged by Douglas Smith and Maggie Bernard; 
entrance fee one dollar a year, commission ten 
per cent. Edibles the most salable. 

TENNESSEE 

CuHaTTANoocA—At 109 East Eighth street, 
managed by Mrs Esther Waters; entrance fee 
one dollar, commission ten per cent. Bread 
and cakes are the most salable articles. 


VIRGINIA 


RicHMonD—Exchange for women’s work at 
300 East Franklin street, managed by Miss 
F. E. Munford. Entrance fee two dollars, 
commission ten per cent. All kinds of fancy- 
work and edibles sell well. 

WASHINGTON 

SpoKANE—At 507 Sprague avenue, managed 
by Mrs Mattie A. Marshall; entrance fee one 
dollar, commission ten per cent. Food is the 
most salable article. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Huntincton—The Ladies’ Aid society of the 
Trinity Episcopal church conducts an exchange 
at 1124 Third avenue. The entrance fee is 
one dollar, commission ten per cent. The 
articles consigned are breads, rolls, cakes, pies, 
puddings, meats, jellies, pickles and other 
articles of food; also infants’ wear and fancy 
articles. Mrs G. Honshell is manager. 


Bouquets 
NEVER DISAPPOINTED 


We enjoy more and more the visits of Goon 
HovuseEKEEPING. Every month, as my husband 
brings it from the city news stand, I look for 
something practical in domestic science and am 
never disappointed. 

Mrs M. H. Coteman, Demarest, N J. 


PURE GOLD 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is a mine of information 
very large per cent of pure gold. 

Fhe Advance, Chicago. 
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THe PuBLisHEerR’s 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YorRK 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


DECEMBER, 


A Beautiful Souvenir 
To Accompany the Gift of a Subscription 


Goop HouseEKEEPING was largely bought last 
year, in annual subscriptions, as a Christmas 
gift, and as we say in an editorial paragraph 
of this issue, some of our most enthusiastic 
readers are those that receive the magazine in 
this way. A certificate, duly filled out, was 
sent with the Christmas number, announcing 
the gift and the name of the giver. This year 
the Editors have made what they regard as a 
large advance in the preparation of a beautiful 
souvenir, to be sent to the person who sub- 
scribes for the magazine as a gift for a friend, 
that person filling out the blank lines and 
mailing to the recipient of the gift at Christ- 
mas time in an envelope expressly provided. 

This souvenir is printed in green and red, 
and includes an invaluable table of cooking 
measurements and rules, to be hung over the 
kitchen table. The souvenir is as dainty and 
artistic as it is useful, and is believed to be 
entirely unique. Any reader sending a dollar 
for a year’s subscription for a friend is entitled 
to this souvenir, in addition to the choice of 
premiums as announced elsewhere. 


Six Famous Novels 


The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 

The Sky Pilot, Ralph Connor’s beautiful 
story. 

Eben Holden, by Irving Bacheller. 

The Tory Lover, Sarah Orne Jewett's new 
and finest novel. 

The Helmet of Navarre, by Bertha Runkle. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower, by 
Edwin Caskoden. 

The publishers of Goop HousEKEEPING have 
arranged to furnish any of these new and ex- 
tremely popular novels free as premiums for 
securing two or three subscribers or in connec- 
tion with a year’s subscription at $2. This is 
a real opportunity. Fuller particulars are 
given in our announcement on another page of 
this issue. 


THE “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” BOOTH AT THE NEW 
ENGLAND FOOD FAIR, IN BOSTON 


Bouquets 


HARD TO EXCEL 
An array of good reading in the domestic 

line that it would be hard to excel. “Con- 
ducted in the interests of the higher life of the 
household,” is the publishers’ description of 
the magazine, and it is certainly kept well up 
to its standard. 

Waterbury (Ct) American. 


BEST OF FIFTEEN 
Goop HousEKEEPING was one of my Christ- 
mas gifts, and I believe that I enjoy it best of 
the fifteen magazines that come to our house. 
I certainly open it first and nothing in it is left 
unread. Mrs O. C. KINGSLEY, 
31 Main street, Binghamton, N Y. 


PRACTICAL, BRIGHT, SENSIBLE 
+ The November number of Goop HousEKEEp- 
ING breathes the Thanksgiving spirit from 
beginning to end. More and more this maga- 
zine is winning its way among home-makers 
and mothers. Its hints are practical, its stories 
are bright, and its articles are sensible. 
The Christian Register, Boston. 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Am delighted with Goop HouseKeerinc. I 
find in it just what I need for all occasions. 
Mary Moopy Pucu, Omaha, Neb, 
Vice-President National Household Economic 
Association. 
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A New Dessert for Christmas Dinner 


I shall be glad to send you, without charge, a receipt for a novel, dainty and 
inexpensive dessert for the Christmas Dinner. I have made a picture of it, printed 
in eight colors, to show its exact appearance. Only 10,000 have been prepared, but 
I want you to have one—so please write to-day. Of course, it must be made of 


Knox’s Gelatine 


if you want the best result, for no other gelatine is so pure, so clear and (conse- 
quently) so tasty. You may know this—most good housewives do—for Knox’s 
Gelatine has as large a sale in America as any fwo other makes combined. 

THE REASON FOR THIS is its purity; because it is granulated—measure with a 
spoon like sugar; because it makes a pint more gelatine than any other equal size 
package. 


I Will Mail Free 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” if you will send the name 
of your grocer. If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 5c.in stamps, the 
book and full pint saraple. For 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two for 
25c.). Piak color for fancy desserts in every large package. A large package of 
Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts (a half gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Best Christmas 
Present For So Little 
Money —$1.75. 


I" is a gift whose beauty and usefulness and power to 
delight increase as the year goes by, each weekly issue 
bringing new and fascinating stories, articles on topics of 
special interest by famous men and women, miscellany, 
humorous anecdotes and an abundance of other good read- 
ing, richly illustrated. 


A complete Announcement of the Attractive Features of The Companion’s new 
volume for 1902 will be sent with copies of the paper to any address, Free. 


A CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 

PREE — All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 

FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve 
colors and embossed with gold. cH6 

And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 stories, 50 
special articles, etc.,.— from now until January, 1903, for $1.75. 


COMPANION. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKeepinc. 
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TALK IT OVER 


Yes, talk over the question of the best Food to give your baby with every one who can help you. Especially 
talk it over with your doctor. You may have been fortunate during the past Summer, but you know of very 
many mothers who have had serious trouble with their children because the right food could not be found for 
them. You remember the experiments they made, the constant change from milk to one food or another, and 
the struggle and danger which it all meant. 

NESTLE’s Foop has been the standard infant’s diet for forty years. It nourishes the child so that the in- 
crease in weight is immediately noted. It contains the right elements of nutrition, so combined that it closely 
approximates mother’s milk. The danger of cow’s milk is avoided. It requires the addition of water only (no 
milk) in preparation, as the basis of NesTL£’s Foon is the purest cow’s milk, properly modified. 

We will send you, free of charge,a half-pound package of NestLé&’s Foon for trial and our Book for 
Mothers. Our Book for Mothers says a little about NEsTLé’s Foon, but a great deal about the care of babies 
and young children. Send us a postal card. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Four Mavazines for the Price of One 


What well-educated American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine ia his 
home? With periodical literature so rich, varied, and attractive as at present, 
magazines largely take the place of books in keeping one abreast of the times. 
Each magazine has its specialty, and only with a combination of three or four 
can all wants be reasonably satisfied. In our combinations we have avoided 
duplication, and have given the widest variety of reading matter possible. 
Last Season more than 300,000 People took Advantage of these remarkable offers. 


OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER 


For "$i. Total Value 
moccess- - - - - - - 
Father, 


Mother | Review of Reviews (new) 13:39 
may be substituted. 
The Cosmopolitan - - 4,00 


ousehold or The r may be substituted. 


Girlss3 | Frank Leslie’s Monthly 1.99 
The Household or The Designer may be substituted. - 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS are for a FULL YEAR and may be sent to one or several addresses. 
Fereign Postage Extra. 
All of the magazines mentioned are controlled by us, exclusively, for clubbing purposes. None of the peri. 
can be secured at the remarkably low clubbing prices, save through or in combination with SUCCESS 


OTHER. ATTRACTIVE OFFERS Regular Price Our Price 
$2.00 $1.50 


SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magezines e ° 
SUCCESS, and any ftwo of our dollar magazines e e ° 
SUCCESS, and any three of our dollar magazines ° ° . 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) and any one of our dollar magazines 4.50 
SUCC » Keview O eviews (new) or 

Litoratuce (news (andany ttwo of our dollar magazines 6.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) and Current Literature (new) . - 6.50 


SUCCESS, Rev. of Reviews (new),0r | and New England Magazine Y 7.00 


SUCCESS. REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) 
new ’ 

OF NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE LESLIE'S WEEKLY 8.00 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Reviews (new), Current Lit. (new) and New Eng. Magazine 9.50 

New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all m ‘ines in our 
Renewals $ list (including SUCC ), except Current Literature, the Review of ecleumen the North 
American Review, for which all subscriptions must be new; but present subscribers to these three magazines may 
renew their subscriptions through our offers by adding one dollar for each renewal subscription to the 
combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. A subscrip- 
tion to Succkss, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. 


Our Great |SUCCESS, -.- - - - $1.00 S In 
ea Review of Reviews (new F250 | i a Value 
‘ New England M ine may be substituted o) 

Educational Current Literatu 


ure(new) 3. 
Any two of our may be substi r $ 
Offer: No. American Review (new) 5.00 Only 


lie’s Weekly may be substituted. 


Note: These four Magazines will keep you in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day. 
Ss b tit ti e new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current 
uDSs utions: Literature, and a new or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine 
may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, The Designer and the 
Meousehold may be substituted each for any other on our list except SUCCESS. Z 
You can all make money for your church through these 

To Pastors and Church Members 2 popular clubbing offers. Write to us and we will tell you 
how. Sunday-School Sapetneeniee and Teachers can give their pupils no more admirable or better Christmas present 


than a subscription to SUCCESS, which will afford abundant aid, and throughout the year. 
Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies — otherwise with issues of 
the month following that in which the subscription is roceived. Send orders and remittances to 


The Success Company * Usivensity New York 


Copies of above periodicals may be obtained from your newsdealer, with whom orders for these combi. 
ren Fe we aiso be left. Write to us for free booklet,“ How to organize and conduct a Magazine-Circle.” 


We want representatives for SUCCESS in every city, town and village — in every church, school, parish and neighborhood. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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COFFEE 


(CUT OF THE WHITE HOUSE ON EVERY CAN) 


is an exquisite blend of the highest and most exclusive 
grades of genuine Mocha and Java. “White House” 
is roasted with especial care to bring out every 
particle of flavor and aroma; and is. then carefully 
packed in One and Two-pound air-tight tin cans, to 
preserve its full strength until used. 


Ask Your Crocer for “WHITE HOUSE” 


“White House”’ 


Coffee is guaranteed to be exactly 
as represented: It is NOT A NEW 
BRAND; neither is it a ‘‘catch-penny”’ 
coffee, but is the BEST coffee you 
ever tasted. ‘‘White House" does 
not vary as many coffees do, but is 
of one uniform quality and flavor— 
another reason why you should insist 
upon at least trying it. 

Send to Dwinell-Wright Co., Boston, 
Mass., for dainty booklet, giving 
interesting facts about coffee and 
spices: It’s free for the asking. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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Pretty boxes and wdors 
are used to sell such 
soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of 2 
soap that depends on 


something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


Established over 100 years. 


“HH ARTSHORN 
stir actinc SHADE ROLLER 


the kind that does not require tacks 
to fasten the shade. By means of patent 
holders the shade can be perfectly adjusted, 
and held with aviselike grip. No torn 
shades, no bruised fingers; no trouble, no 
worry. Thesignature of Stewart Hartshorn 
on label guarantees satisfaction. 


Ask the dealer to show you 
THE IMPROVED HARTSHORN 


‘To destroy disease 
germs. disinfect 
with Platt's 
Chlorides 


by and Grocers. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexkeertne. 


Simply send 

your address 

on a postal 

and we send 

enough for 
Testing and Trying it 


S SILVER POLISH 
is Trusting and Buying it. 
We have the 
confidence of 
a million 
housewives and 
ask for yours, 


‘Sy, GOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Con 
” 38 Cliff Sts 
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Glenwood 


Ra ni ge Are Bakers— 


Perfect Bakers 


That's what Good 

Cooks mean by- 

A Glenwood 
Bake’ 


Write Weir Stove Co,, Taunton, Mass. 
for handsome booklet. 


A QUARTER > MILLION 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


ARE USING CORNISH PIANOS AND ORGANS 
IN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 

They daily attest, not on = Ser intense satisfaction with the instruments 

they have bought, but with the unique money-saving methods adopted by 

Cornish Co. e methods embrace the following remarkable features: 


DIRECT DEALINGS 
WITH THE PEOPLE 


Piance and Organs straight from Factory toHome! No 
ntermediate Profits People pay First Cost only. 


ONE YEGRS? 


FREE TRIAL it will ‘be taken back, tho par 


chase price refunde per 
cent. interest added thereto, and freight charges both ways. 


A GOLD BOND, backed by A MILLION DOLLARS 
warranting our instruments for 25 yrs. and guaranteeing exact fulfilment 
of every obligation undertaken by us, issued with every Pianoand Organ. 


MINIATURE PIANOS and ORGANS FREE 
Jo Intending Purchasers, showing the latest modelsof pianos and 
organs in their proper cviors, enabling them to those most 
the Gocorations of theirhomes, also our New Souvenir Catalo 
handeomely in colors,giving in fullall detailsof the 
ous Cornish nosand Organs. Nomatter how much or bow little you 
wish tospend, Cornish can suit both your taste and your pocket book. 
A Piano or Organ FREE toanyone who will do a little work for us. 
NOTE —One sale in # new district produces many more; a distinct offer fs therefore 
made for the order, ofa 


Write for Catalogue and 


$155 °° up CORNISH CO. 
. WASHINGTON, New Jersey 


Mention this paper when you write. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousexreriNG. 
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For Winter Wear 


The wonder 
of this famous 


Your dealer 
has a Radcliffe 

Shoe to fit you and 

suit you. Made in 
ebery desirable shape. 


No baking! 
No boiling! 


to cool. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
Try it to-day. 
Prepared by the 


GENESEE PURE FOOD Co., 
Le Roy, N. Y 


Simply add | 
boiling wa- 
ter and set | 


Parkinson, 


pheld by Mother and Child, 


Not Cheapest, 
in quality of material and 
Bat Best. perfectionof manufacture. 
Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort 
for s pinning skirt at the back. 

Made in nine sizes, from % inch to 4Y inches. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Gone 
six cents in stamps for a dozen CLINT 
PINS, assorted sizes. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO., 


Absolutely superior toany 
Safety Pin on the market 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HousekEEPinc. 
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ASBESTOS PAD  kisa fact that 
DINING TABLES Minute 


Is conceded by all who try it to be the BEST 
GELATINE on the market. 

It is the most convenient, for it requires 
No Soaking or Measuring, being already divided 
into four equal parts. 

Every package makes One-Half Gallon clear, 
firm jelly. 

Ask your grocer for it. If he hasn’tit, send 
us 13¢ and we will mail you, postpaid, full-size 
package and receipt book. 


made prepared and covered WHITMAN G ROCERY co. 


with fine cotton flannel, and o! cient thickness for all pur- 
oses; no other pad necessary. 

. To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 25 Water Si. Orange, Mass. 

sections for tables. 
Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. P . 
Also manu- Mi ‘ which requires 

L. W. KERNEY ; inute Tapioca 

6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois facturers of P NO SOAKING 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Stops Toothache Instantly Mrs. Dinsmore’s 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. Cough and Croup Balsam. 


: — It immediately relieves the worst cough 
Don’t take cheap substitutes; insist or case of croup. It is, pleasant to the 


upon Dent’s, the original and only reli- 25 Conte. 
able. At all druggists, 15 cents, or sent L. M. Ml. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


by mail on receipt of price. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKeEPinG. 
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ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION! 


Freight paid by me east of Mississippi River, except Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina 
Florida, beyond in proportion. Free inspection and trial. CASH or CREDIT. ie 


All styles 


anv Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


sent on request, freight prepaid as above for inspection. It is the best possible to produce and 
sold on such liberal terms that anyone can buy the best steel range made. Clapp’s Ideal is 
$0 far superior to other ranges, that you should see photographs and detailed descriptions 
- of each and every part to see what a perfect range it is. My plan enables you to 
satisfy yourself before payment, that Ciapp’s Ideal is positively the most durable, 
economical and handsome range made. Made for those who want the “top notch” 

in a steel range. | couldn't offer such libe-al terms of payment, if it were not the 

best. . Prices right for highest quality. 1 have a cheaper steel range for $25.00, 

ee laws = ranges, for hotels and institutions. Charcoal broilers, hoods, etc., for 

itchens. 


SENT FREE. Descriptive catalogue, booklet and full information. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, Practical Stove and Range Man, 606Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
Refer to all banks and agencies. My Motto: “The very best for the least money.” 


WE CARPET YOUR 
FLooR FOR. ... D3-O0 


Paterson Parchment Paper To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
has “ ht on.” 8 s all over the coun 
are now ii, ‘They have found it 90 great cou BRUSELETTE ART RUGS. 
venience that they would not be without it. titi 


They have fcund that this paper, wrapped around acti istic patterns b si $ 
meat or fish, prevents their tainting, that it keeps butter Attractive and eotett pattems, waren on oth sides and in 


ll colors and sizes. Easily kept clean and warranted to 
and cheese fresh by keeping the air away from them. 
For preserving, roasting or baking. it fulfills a want that outwear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid to any point 
it has created. Every good cook should have it. east of the Rocky Mountains. Money refunded if not sat- 

It is also used for washing dishes or cleaning windows, isfactory. Illustrated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
polishing furniture and pianos. It has many other uses. colors sent free. 

One roll containing about 200 yarcs, with neat attach- 
ment, sent to your nearest express office on receipt of 


One Dollar, charges paid. Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 


Our Booklet fully explains the many uses of yy 
ue hides Samples and Booklet sent free on 57 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


45 Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J. AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


NDER the personal supervision of Miss 
Cookery Sretta A. Downinc, Principal and- Instruc- 
Tau ht tor New England Cooking School. ‘Two Courses, 
g Plain and Advanced Cookery, adapted from the 

By regular lessons as given in the classes. Full par- 
Mail ticulars sent on application. 


OF COOKERY AND 
Correspondence School Sonestic science 
OF THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 

SPRINGFIELD, - - - - MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housekeepina. 
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MONTHLY 


Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting to everyone 
who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. Everyone subscribing 
One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly for 1902; the Double 25th @ 
Anniversary Number, superbly illustrated; and the Beautiful Christmas be 


COPY 1904 


Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of Leslte’s Monthly will contain ) 
over 1500 pagesof the brightestand best reading, over 900 illustrations,over Y 
100 short stories, many beautiful color plates, covers in colors—different designs 


each month. If you mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING we will send, prepaid, this 


: PR, 


remarkable combination of literature and art, together with the 


Elegant 1902 Art Calendar 


rtraying Cy gad American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower,” all for $1.00. 
his calendar is a tine example of American art painted especially for Leslie’s 
Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous American water color artist. Art stores 
would charge 50 cents each for these calendars. They are 12%4 x 10 inches, tied with silk 
ribbon, lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. \ 
The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly are worthy of 
preservation as examples of the highest point attained in artistic magazine illustration 
in colors and black and white. 
Among the stories and bright special articles which appear in_Leslie’s Monthly are products from the 
ns of Nansen, Zangwill, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, ** Ralph Connor,” 
ooker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Liavearet Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, lan Maclaren, Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte, Robert Barr and a multitude of others. 
By subscribing $1.00 NOW you receive the Art Calendar and 14, numbers of Leslie's Monthly. 
Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will apply on your subscription sent to us, should 
you accept the above offer. AGENTS WEZNTED. LIBERAL OFFERS, APPLY QUICKLY 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, Founded 1855. 141-147 5th Avenue, New York. 
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Beverage 


=<ASK YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 


ENNEN'S 420 Quilt 


Sofa and Pin Cushion Designs, 
many never before published; book con- 
tains besides, lessons on embroidery and 
on Battenberg Lace making, all illus. 
alone worth 50c each; also in us. lists of 
materials and quilting designs, ineluding 
100 fancy stitches for patch work. Reg. 
ular price is 25c, but to each reader 
= of this paper we will send a copy 
Butterfly. postpaid for l0c. Write to-day. 
LADIES’ ART CO., Box 74M, St. Louis, Mo. 


$15 PER WEEK TO AGENTS 


Selling the S. & H. Antiseptic and Medicated Corn File. Sells 
‘at sight. Positive cure for corns. Sample, prepaid, 10 cents. 


|THE ANTISEPTIC FILE CO., 61 Teylor St., Springfield, Mass. 


Dados: 
Alsitive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Get Mennen's (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


te We want every user of cereals to try a package of Nameless Break- 
fast Food, and if your grocer Coes not keep it in stock and you can influ- 
ence him to do so, we are willing to compensate you for your trouble by 
sending you free, a Handsome Solid Gold Thimble. This thimble re- 
tails for $2.00 and will last a lifetime, as it is solid gold. Urge your 
grocer to purchase a case, which you can do by agreeing to buy of him. 


Solid Ask him to write his jobber’s name and his own in lower left hand corner. 
i Then sign your name and address in lower right hand corner, mail to 
G id us, and we willsend you the gold thimble FREE. 

NOTE.—We are advertising this in many magazines and as your 


e Grocer will sign but_one order, we would advise you to see him before 
Thimble anyoneelse. Retail Price 15 Cents per 2 pound package. 

j 6 Clinton Street 

Free! Liberty Pure Food Co., 


You may send me 1 case NAME- 
LESS FOOD, at $4.50 per case— 
36 2 lb. packages. 


RETAILER’S SIGNATURE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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i ESE BOYS are doing what thousands of others should do. They’re enjoying 
nature. In the development of the young, parents too often neglect their physical 
welfare, and this results in weakened constitutions. They should be encouraged in 

outdoor life and furnished with the necessary outfit to enjoy it thoroughly. No boy’s out- 
fit is complete to-day unless it contains a RIFLE, and no parent feels safe unless his boy 
has one that is reliable. We manufacture the largest line of boys’ rifles to be found in the 
world, and our reputation of 37 years. as makers of Standard Arms is a guarantee that is 
thoroughly reliable. The most popular rifle made is 


STEVENS’ -“FAVORITE” 


This rifle has a 22-inch half octagon barrel, black walnut shot-gun butt and forearm, rubber butt 
_ a memes frame and solid breech block; is chambered to shoot 22, 25 and 32 rim-fire 
Cart 
mieB°s: No. 17 “FAVORITE” with PLAIN OPEN SIGHTS . $6.00 
No. 18 “FAVORITE” with TARGET SIGHTS . .. 8.50 
Other Popular Boys’ Rifles are “STEVENS - MAYNARD JR.” and “CRACK SHOT” 
We also manufacture Target Rifles, Pistols and Single-Barrel Shot-Guns 


Nearly every dealer in sporting goods carries Stevens Rifles. Don’t accept 
something “just as good,” but insist upon a STEVENS. Will ship direct (express 
prepaid) upon receipt of price. Send for our catalogue, which is full of interest. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


No. 160 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


When vou write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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BETTER THAN YOUR “BEST” 


of Flavoring Extracts are the famous 


Consolidated 
Original 
Flavoring 
Powders 


ALL FLAVORS 
The 


finest yet 


and so lasting and 
VORING POWDER 4| reasonable. Put up 
in opal glass jars 
SUFFALO.NY screw cap tops. 


Keeps indefinitely. 
Quality guaranteed. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers sending 35 
cents will receive promptly one full size jar— 
any flavor. 


To every person sending a $5.00 order we 
will give FREE a 4 oz. Sener Fluted 
bottle of our special odors — Orchard 
Bloom or Apple Blossom Perfumes. 


Not sold in stores. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BEST GROWN 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
Sec @ Ib. 


In absolutely air tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 
Other Good Coffees . 12 to 15c a Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 
Finest Fancy Elgin Creamery Butter at Cost 


MAIL OR ’PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Fon NEW CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, Corner Church St. 
P. 0. Box 289 Tel. 2451 Cortlandt 


AGENTS WANTED 


One Lady Agent took orders 
for 357 in a single day. 


Austin’s Shirt Waist, 
Skirt and Bosom 


The latest triumph of inventive genius has resulted in the production of 


Ironing Board 


A GREAT BONANZA FOR AGENTS. This little article supplies a long-felt want on “ Ironing 
Day” and causes a feeling of satisfaction to pervade the mind of every one who gives it a trial 
to appreciate its worth. Although spoken of as one article it is really a combination of two sep- 
arate boards, and while one side is adapted for the shoulder and sleeve, you have only to turn it 
over for the skirt, shirt waist and shirt bosom. Saves tacking or sewing cloth on board, makes 
the shoulder of the waist look much better and leaves no creases in the sleeve, and saves a great 
deal of time. «Sample sent prepaid by express on receipt of $1.00, with terms to lady and gentleman agents. 


A—Sleeve. 

B—Shoulder. 

C—Clamp closed. 

D—Clamp open. 

E—Ironing surface. 

F—Two-inch space. 

o-Che to make fast if de- 
sired. 


S. Austin & Co 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention 
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MCMENAMINS 


Crabs ia 
Original Shells, as 
fresh as when taken 
from the Ocean, for 


5c. 

Sold by leading grocers and served on the best 
family tables and by first-class cafes, hotels and 
clubs everywhere. Send for our small but valuable 
Brochure (which will be sent you complimentary) 
telling how to prepare this splendid food in forms 
ranging from the palate-delighting crab toast to the 
world-famous Faricied Crabs a la Hampton. Write 
to-day to 309 Highland Ave. 

McMENAMIN & CO, 


Hampton, Va. 


For Only $15. 


A quarter page space in Good 
Housekeeping can be purchased 
; or only $15, and much 
less on atime order. This 
insures the advertiser not 
less than 


Zz 3,000 


circulation in the best 
homes in the land, and 
gives him advertising ina 
magazine that is returning 


Good Housekeep- 
Nl ing treats of the 

ways and means of 
making the home a 
for every mem- 
er of the family. If 
you want home 
circulation see that 
Good House- 
keeping is on 
your list. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING. 


We Mail 


our very handsome and expensive 72-page illustrated 


Book Free 


Not only that you may learn the dangerous possibilities 
of the old fashioned 4azy mattress and the desirability of 
the modern OsterMoor Patent Exastic Fett, but also 
that you may the sizes and prices of OsTERMOOR 


Pillows Chair Cushions 
Bolsters Window Cushions 
Wedge Bolsters Quaint Cosy Corners 


Yacht Cushions Church Cushions, etc. 


It contains hundreds of letters from men and women of 
national reputation, testifying to the positive merits of 


TRADE MARY 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic 


Felt Mattress, 1D. 


Which 1s the best mattress ever made at any price and is 
not an imitation of ———e else. Don’t believe any one 
who says it is “just like this” or ‘‘just like that.” It is 
just hke nothing but itself. It1s not for sale by any store 
or agent—an Ostermoor mattress can only be bought of 
OsterMoor & Co., ether by mail or at our warerooms, 
Please call if you can, Read our binding guarantee : 


SLEEP ON IT 30 ‘NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any £50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail— 
“no questions asked.” 


These Prices Include Express Charges. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. - $ 8.35 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 All 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. = 11.70} 6ft. 3 in. 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., = 13-35 long 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. + 5.00 

Made in two parts soc. extra. Prices quoted on special sizes. 


Don’t forget—Send for our FREE Book, “ The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 127 Elizabeth St., New York 


Send for our book, ** Church Cushions.” 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 


25,000 Phrases, Ete. 


Edited by W. 7. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


New Pilates Throughout. 


Rich Bindings. 


2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Useful 
Reliable 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Attractive 
Lasting 


‘Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.”” Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen page. etc., 


ut both hooks sent on application 


G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


The daintiest product born 
of the new century baking. 


Light, Crisp, Delicious. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


The WOOL 
Dust Catherer 


(Patented.) 
takes up — doesn’t the, Dust. 
Matt of pure lamb’s wool, and will wi 
when soiled. Will not scratch the mosi nigh- 
ly polished surface. Sent anywhere on re- 


ceipt of price—50 cents. An le and 
useful Christmas present. Money if 
not Satisfactory. 


MANTUA MANUFACTURING CO., 
3501 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Big Money for Agents, write for terms. 


=a EVERYBODY NOW 
1 DRINKS TEA-ETTE, 

# PEOPLE are fast learn- 
ing the value of TEA- 


Wit is to use pure Tea. Phy- 
H sicians will tell you that 


| hol Poison. TEA-ETTE 
is the best grade of tea 
with the (poisonous) Tan- 
nin taken out, retaining all 
ii the good qualities that Tea 
possesses. People drink 
TEA-ETTE because they 
» know it is the only Tea 

(Sold only in original packages.) that is free from poison. 

People who drink Tea cannot sleep. 

It is the Tannin in Tea that excites your nerves so 
that you cannot sleep. 

People who drink Tea-Ette sleep like a top: 

If your grocer does not keep it,‘insist on his gettin 
it for you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will mail you a ha 
= of either Oolong, ‘Mixed, English Breakfast or 

ylon flavors. Name the flavor you want. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goo> HovuseKEErinc. 


Made 


WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 
NEW E GET B0 
9 | ONE HALF POUND 
wi 


IS NOT. A LIFE-TIME PURCHASE, 
-¥ my The things that we buy frequently and at small cost may be tested and 
BOUGHT to test high priced articles which are bought but seldom. In buying a 
> range, to learn which is the best, therefore, it is necessary to make the 
H Iron and 
100K Majestic Malleable “Steer* Range 
; will stand the most rigid scrutiny and the severest tests possible. It is 
lown bills tor fuel, that give: orfee rice becaus 
FRU RAIMEE works weil all the tiine, and that lasts for generations, properly used. 
About Mujestic Ranges and Kitchen Arrangements.” 
Majestic Manufacturing Co., Sto Ney York: 
“THE BLISS” | 
For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting, without | 5 ; 
Smoke Odor or Heating the Kitchen. 
priate to the season, in dainty 
cover with rubricated bor- 


bought in the light of experience. We have not the same opportunity 
; OFTEN most careful examination and to discriminate wisely. The great 
the range that pays for itself by saving bills for repairs, and by cutting 
A postal request will bring our New Book —“ All 
*} 2034 Morgan St., St. Louis,U.S. A. 
CHARCOAL STOVE. | 

Ten masterpieces, appro- 
der, mailed for 25 cents. 


Made in Four Sizes. 


Postpaid. 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. COSMOS PICTURES 
“THE SMOKE NUISANCE” COMPANY 


Is an Inside as well as an Outside Problem. 
Use “The Bliss’? Charcoal Stove and Broiler to 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


broil steaks, cliops, and fish. No loss of juice,a deli- | 
cate flavor imparted and your house FREE FROM. 


ee og camping-ont ti Can be Cosmos Pictures are reproductions of the art of 

us 1 ng-out parties. an +4 £4 

used independent of any other stove in the open air. the world, made in two sizes, 6 x 8 5§ inches, 
Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 10 for 25 cts.,50 for $1. Larger, 9 x 15 or 


without any possibility of repair. 


y 10 x I3 inches, 4 for 25 cts., 20 for $1.00. 
Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 


practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. Postage paid. A great collection numbering 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, nearly one thousand subjects, Catalog O fora 
or send for circular and price list. two-cent stamp. Highest Award Pan-American 


(1901) Exposition for Class of Reproductions. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


My MY als 


New Sisle Safely Pocket Books 


The Most Desirable and Popular Book 
Made, for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Use. 


Arranged with separate apartments for bills and 
specie, each fastened securely with a neat and dur- 
able lock, without the usual metal frames. They are 
neat, flexible and strong. 


Samples sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Ladies’ Style: Monkey Grain 75c, Real Seal 
$1.25, Sterling Silver corners $1.50, Calf, Silver 
corners, $1.25, Mexican hand carved $2.00, 
Men’s Style: Imitation Seal Leather 50c, Mo- 
rocco 75e, Real Seal $1.00 and #1.50, Real Pig 
Skin $1.50, Mexican hand carved $1.75, 
Trade supplied— Send for Catalog Fancy Leather Goods. 
i. THE ARMS POCKET BOOK Co. 
MEN’s SAFETY POCKET Book. 341 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. LADIES’ SAFETY POCKET Book. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekEEPIne. 
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TOURNADE?’S 


For Soups, Sauces, Gravies, Roasts, 


Stews, Entrees 


Rnd General Culinary Purposes. 
Imparts Rich Color and Delightful Flaver. 


The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant 
use. Keeps in any climate. 


Used and Endorsed by Great Chefs and Eminent 
Teachers of Cookery. 


Housekeeping would be a burden without it.”— 
Tyson Rorer. 


“I know of no other kitchen luxury which is so near a ne- 
cessity.”—HELEN ARMSTRONG, 


necessity to all good cooking.” —E, LAPERRUQUE, Chief | 
Cook of Delmonico’s, 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET. 


PALISADE MFG. CO., west HOBOKEN, N. J. 


SARAH 


Toilet Paper 
-A Handsome Book 
on it Mailed 


We want 
you to be sure 
and send first for this 

unique book, unless you have faith 
enough (money back if you want it) to 
accept our offer to send our family case 
containing 


1 Year’s Supply 


for the average family on receipt of 


One Dollar 


Delivered /ree at any express 

office in the United States. 

You need not write a letter. Your calling card with 
address will suffice. We originated toilet paper in rolls. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO.,38 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 


Pie 
| Flavoring 


requires the best of spices—that is 
why you should insist on having 


Slade’s 
Spices 


SLADE’S arealland 
always ABSOLUTE- 
LY PURE and Extra 
Strong. 


No need of grating off the ends of your fingers 
using whole nutmegs, for Slade’s Powdered 
Nutmeg is ready for use—simply shake and 
the deed is done. Ask grocers for it. 


D. & L. SLADE CO. 


Boston. 


Gold Medal Paris. Ilighest Award Pan-American Exposition. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


She Perry Pictures 


An 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


one of these 
or 25e,or ets 


: (a), 2 
Art Pictures: (b), 
25 Poets, Authors, 
ete; (c), 25 Pictures 
for Children; 
25 Madonnas:(e).25 
RehgiousSubjects; 
(f), 25 on le of 


(on paper 10by 12); 
h), 13 Pictures in 
olors, Birds. Ani- 

mals, ete.; (i), one 


Book- 


(0). 11 Extra 
ictures; 
25 Pictures in Col- 


sets an 


Our Christmas Gift Set of 120 Perry Pictures, 5 1-2 


ons for $1.00. Beau- 
tiful! 23 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 10 by 12, for % 

The Perry Magazine ($1.00) and 10 Perry Pictures, Extra Size (se), all 
for $1.00and six two-cent stamps until Dec. * to new eubseribers Pic- 
tu be ordered, assoried. from 


$1.00. two-cent ‘stamp for Catalog and “Sistine Madonna.” Send 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 547, Malden, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekeEptne. 
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Nature’s Finest Food and Drink. 


Choicest Concord Grapes that grow in sight of our factory 


are used. A few hours covers the time from vineyard to bottle. Six presses of 
enormous pressure extract the life of the grape. Improved machinery, aluri- 
num kettles, the greatest cleanliness make the Welch process different from any 
other. Fermentation is prevented by the simple process of pasteurizing by heat. . 


Bp The result is all the goodness and deliciousness of fresh Concords are un- y. 
NS changed in Welch’s Grape Juice. To render the juice transparently bright Loren 
y+ robs it of flavor and food value. Welch’s Grape Juice is fruit nutritionin ~ ay 
| cs fluid form, it is the Grape juice prescribed by physicians, it is safe for all. It is ers 
ms an unequaled table drink for home use and for special occasions. cey ; 
awl] There could be nothing more acceptable than a gift ot Welch’s Grape Rahs 
ave Juice to your sick friend. Remember Welch’s is free from water, alcohol and Pr ae 

antiseptic. 

Sys Order of your dealer first, if he cannot get it, send us $3 for oe? : 

te: one dozen pints by prepaid express anywhere east of Omaha, a. 4 

BooKLeT FREE. 3 0Z. BOTTLE By MAIL 10 CENTs. 4 
The Welch Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 

i] 


Shiner 


Nickel Plated. 

Holds any size shoe (men’s or women’s) 
rigid while being cleaned and _ polished 
with cloth or brush. ‘Two lasts (men’s 
and women’s) go with each Shiner. 

It can be easily removed when not in 
use. 
It weighs less than three pounds. 


Ask any Shoe, Hardware or Housefurnishing dealer 
for it. If not obtainable send direct. Forwarded on 
receipt of $1.00. Illustrated circulars free. 


THE DANDY SHINER COMPANY 


53 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 


Stock, Cuff, Tie End, Handkerchief, Centerpiece; 
a@ year’s subscription to INGALLS’ FANCY 


WORK BOOK, and a New 
*. Sailor Collar pattern— ALL for 25c 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


EERE EEE EC EEC SIX New Battenberg Lace Patterns — Collar, 


BUTCH ER’S: 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 
AZIN 
Floors, Interior 35 CENTS FORA $1.00 RAGS Z E 


m Woodwork, , Bowling Alleys dnd Furniture. Good Housekeeping 
MANUFACTURED BY THE us $1.00 fora yours subscription. ond for 35 
w Tra, al 
‘ BUTCH ER POLISH COMPANY, Magazine of Fiction, P roctry, Travel, History and Mat- 
356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. m | ters of General In rhs magazine is ‘published | by 


m Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by ones Henry T.Coates & Co., Phiadelphia, Pa. The regular price is $1.00 
in Painters’ Supplies. Our Club rate catalogue of magazines and books FREE. 


ececececece¢ | E. L. KENYON, 656 Medinah Bldg., Chicago. 


7 EEP the Lawn Free from . 
Unsightly Posts by Using 


Hill’s Champion Clothes Dryers 


Easily Removed When Not in Use 


More than 200,000 are now giving perfect satisfaction. Write - 
for Catalogue D of these and the Balcony Clothes Dryers to 


HILL DRYER COPIPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekeEeEptnc. 
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PUT AWAY YOUR RECIPES 


Where You Can Find Them apm 


An 
Excellent 
Christmas | 


All Scrap Books 9 by 1-4 in. 
The pockets of the Perfect Scrap Book form 
rfect catchall for newspaper clippings 
and recipes—written or printed—for cook 
book, garden and other bits of household in- 
formation that you want to keep handy for 
ready reference. For One Dollar we will send 
ou a24-page (72-pocket ) Perfect Scrap Book 
in substantial half linen binding. Library 
edition, 204 pockets, half Morocco, $3.00. 
College edition, 120 pockets, half Morocco, 
$2.00. A trial size portfolio, 12 pockets, 
for 20 m.%, Just the thing to keep your cor- 
respondence in good shape. Carriage prepaid. 


Only ... 
$20.00 


For this fine outfit (bed, mattress and spring), 
direct from the manufacturer. 


An outfit of like quality, if bought from a retailer, would cost 
fully $30.00 and in some 1 ities even more. We are manu- 
facturers and sell direct t to users at wholesale prices. 

THE BED is very substantially constructed. The tubing is of 
extra heavy steel, with malleable iron counections (not brittle 
chilled iron). We’ guarantee the bed for all time against breakage. 

Beautifully finished with four coats of white enamel, and elab- 
orately trimmed with brass. 

Stands 60 inches high at Pe head and 39 inches at the foot. 
Ball bearing casters are used. 

THE SPRING is of finely woven best steel wire. It is a heav 
steel frame with braced corners. It has33 cables running throug 
the wire and four extra cables stretched lengthwise. Also a 
practical stretcher. 

MATTRESS isa high-grade felt mattress, the most po’ 
one mattress of the day. Made of selected sanitary cotton felt, 
covered with an expensive and durable a tick, finely stitched aud 
tufted with 108 tufts. Made in two parts. 


Only $20 for the entire outfit. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


Send for this outfit, and if you don’t think it a great bargain 
return it at our expense and get your money back. 


Booklet of other styles on request. 


BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO., 


DEPT. G, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Circular free onrequest. Leading stationers or 
THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 
Dept. J, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


It Makes 
Meat Fine 


Chopping improves the flavor of meat—it 
always makes it easier of digestion. It makes 
left-over meats excellent for croquettes, hash, 
hamburg steak, ete. Zhe Chopper that saves 
and gives satisfaction, as the 


CHOPPER 
&FOOD 

Chops not only meat, but vegetables, fruit, 
fish, or bread. It is easily kept clean, can- 
not get out of order, is heavily tinned, and 
therefore sanitary. It saves enough to 
pay for itself in a month. Sold at all 
hardware and house furnishing stores. 
Send four cenis in stamps for the 
Enterprising Housekeeper’? —a 


guide to good cooking—containing 
200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEeKEEPING. 
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Defender Mi¢.Cos. 


Fancy 


SHEETS PILLOWCASES 


A Royal Gift for Xmas 


DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 

FANCY SHEETS and 

PILLOWCASES 
APPROPRIATE PRACTICAL 

; Not a gift of the ordinary kind, but one 
tbat is sure to be appreciated from its 
Novelty and value. Packed in hand- 
some boxes containing one fancy sheet 
and two pillowcases, or in package of 
ix sheets und twelve pillowcases. 
ces from $2.00 to $6.00 per set. 


Ask your dealer to sho you these goods 


Ask your dealer’ 
to show you 
DefenderMfeCos 
LADIES MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


“The Hustler” 
Rotary Ash Sifter 


In galvanized iron case. No dust. Works 
easily, quickly and well. 


Pays for itself several times a year. Arranged to fit Galvan. 
= Can, Barrel or Shute. Price $4.00. Ask your dealer 
‘or it. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 

342 Park Ave., WORCESTER, IIASSs. 
ARCTIC 

SOCKS 


PARKER’S 


Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Made of knitted wool fabric, 
lined with soft, white wool fleece. 
Worn in rubber boots absorbs per- 
spiration. Sold in all sizes 
by dealers or sent by mail, 
25c pair. Parker pays post- 

age. Catalogue free. 


‘J. H. PARKER, Dept. 59, 103 Bedford St., Boston. 


“NIOBE LIQUID” 


the best Cloth-Cleaning Compound in the World. 

The only article that removes iresh paint, grease, oil, 

syrup, beer or wine stains from silks, all kinds of 

clothing, carpets, upholstery,etc. Does not burn. 

Leaves nospot. Used by tailors 22 years. Sold 

M by all druggists. 25 Cents &@ Bottle. Five 
Bottles sent direct prepaid, $1.00. 

S, A. WIGGINS & CO., Makers, 
96 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE 20.000 sooxs 


sent free to your address. _Postagefc. Al! books carried in stock. 
One price to everybody. Wesave you money. 
| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 


SHEETS FINE LINEN PAPER 24 ENVEL- 


| 266-268 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
Largest 

OPES to match, bearing your initial in royal purple— 

latest style—any initial. 


Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 

24 Sent prepaid on receipt of PRICE, PER BOX 25 

C. B. WRIGHT CO., 23d & Diamond St., Phila., Pa. Cc 

$1 00 HOMEMADE INFANT 
. DRESS OF MULL 


tucked yoke, finished with embroidery or lace, insertion at top 
of hem, hand finished. We are making a specialty of this gar- 
meut. Areal bargain. Sample sent, if stamp is enclosed. 


L. AMMERMAN, Creencastle, Indiana. 
CAN YOU READ MUSIC? 


If not, THE MUSIC MARKIN AND READING STRUMENT 
willread it for you, besides __m ng itself better than 310 worth 


of music lessons. Mailed on receipt of #1, or for full information 
send one dime. for the instructor. Circular on application. 


.W. “9 k 


City. Kin 
Ladies use Oriental Toilet 


Be Beautiful ! Preparations to create and 
preserve beauty. Unri- 

valed for excellence. Goods by mail. Book of information in 


plain sealed cover, mailed free. Agents wanted. Write for 
terms. Mme. M. A. YOUNG, Hingham, Mass. 


The Gem Embroidery Machine. 


Does finest embroidery on any fabric, with wool, silk or cot- 
ton. As a special offer, we send machine, stamping outfit, 
sample of embroidery, full instructions and book of designs, for 
60 cents, prepaid, regular price $2.00. Agents wanted. 

GEM MBG. CO., Dept. 412, St. Louis, Mo. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPING. 
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9 For Your Sole Benefit. 
CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers) lined with 
lamb’s woul, have smoothiy turned lea es and are 
“go easy tosew”’ because stitched just rights 25c pair. 
“HAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease 
tender ieet, keep perspiring feet dry, save you irom Rheu- A 
‘ks matism and cvids, We, three pairs, 25c. a 
ALASKA SOCKS sre unequalled for house and “f 
bed si:ppers, and in rubber boot ney bag pair. Alldealers, or : 
sent on receipt of price and size, by mail, postage paid. * 
~ THE W. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 49, Hartford, Ct. : 
3S. sary material, etc., or 10 pat- ee 
terns for short clothes. 
_ set sent tpaid for on 
, showing 
fe th d in- 
5) fant, sent free with every order CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
nd Send silver or stamps. Address 
d- ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey FROM A CALIFORNIA OSTRICH FARM 
— Shipped prepaid to any an in an attractive 
er- souven 
mes LEARN PROOFR EADI NC. For $4.50 we send an ostrich feather fan, black or 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata genteel mounted 
= and uucrowde: profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations length. One of the pa attractive selling. articles we 
always obtainable. We are the orivit-al instructors by mail. handle. Makes an elegant present. s 
on. HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia ‘or $9.75 we send a handsome glossy black boa, 11-4 
we send an ant os! 1 
«A Twist of the Wrist’”’ Will clean any inches long and 10 inches ‘wide, for this season 
from Caste able Gainsborough hats. " 
ands Water Bottles, reach. 
rid. WESLEY ing every crevice in the Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
oil, dest shaped bottles. It References, Dun and Bradstreet. 
s of BOTTLE cleans Nursing Bottles m Our new %2-page catalogue and souvenir, with 40 halftone 
arn. BRUSH ically. Send l5c stamps or co! illustrations of our farm end feathers, for 2c. stamp. 
sold costi for sample. CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, 
tive ad W. HAHN, Fatenter The original home of the Ostrich in America. 
1 5c i Park Place, Dept. G, New York P. 0. Box 7, South Pasadena, California. 
ney backif not absolutely satisfactory FREE—A great curiosity—natural Ostrich Feather 
just as taken from the birds, sent with every order. 
Ill. To introduce our 
— FREE goods we will give 
UE 
. BERG DOILY, 9x9 pattern; send 
ock. 4c each for postage, etc. Two different Ch 
Doily patterns and Butterfly, 12c, For ristmas 
p < circulars of fancy work, and a lesson on Bat- 
ago. : tenberg lace making, and also a lesson on 
colored embroidery, worth 50c each, all stitches illustrated and S 
— explained. Address LADIES’ ART CO., Dept. 74, St. Louis, Mo. 1 €@ U 
EL 
‘— 7 The Soft R C W 
he Soft Rubber Hair Curler and Waver Ni ht m 
Avoids Heating the Hair—C 
5c be Slept in with Comfort—Does He Wire or g Pp 
ee ) not Break the Hair or Hurt the Hard 
from Present Users. te ort or Cy, ECONOMICAL AND ODOR- 
4 AGREAT BOON for CHILDREN Rust. LESS NIGHT LAMP 
4 A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black. EVER INVENTED 
ge auburn or gray), 25 cents. From dealers or mailed 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
na. MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept.G,170 5th Ave., N.Y. 
4 for 10 cents 
shoes ( | We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
on Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
- all different. Also our new 100 page 
fork catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
355. Handkerehlefs. Ail for 10 cents, 
891 Broadway, New York. Dept, 23, 
an 
Jnri- 
on in 
ox | (Who Were Your Ancestors? 
lass. 
—— 
New Family Record Books. It burns kerosene oil,and from one filling will burn 40 hours without 
THE CONTINUOUS FAMILY GENEALOGY, odor. Each lamp is provided with 31 inches. of wick, 
e 
cot- RECORDS OF FAMILY ANCESTRY, | pated. "They took like an electric when lighted. Hang 
t t throughou en t ‘or 
yutfit, FAMILY LINEAGE, ETC. pA — wham, and in of this 
s, for i Adapted for the use of any family. temp wil will be found of t value, oney cannot buy, neither can there 
| Sold by Booksellers or the Publishers. | = 
Me = ee SILVER & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Arms Publishing Co., 341 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn- 304 to 314 Hewes Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPINc. 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
ack 


alsb LAMP 


is the ideal light for the home; unequalled for 
brilliancy, steadiness and economy. 

The Welsbach Lamp burns any kind of gas, 
and costs but a trifle to operate. 

Many styles, costing from $5.00 to $50.00, 
are described and illustrated in, our booklet, 
sent free. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, 


FACTORIES: 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


due The Drummer’s Latest”’ 


choice of the very latest stories, “told 


on th 
"169 Laughs for 25 Cents 


ELEGANT MANTEL SHELF. 


Indispensable to Hotels, Offices, Residences 
fi every where. Convenient in bathroor. 
hall, dining-room or library. Can be used 
as hat, cane, towel, or umbrella rack; fo 


magazine or flower shelf; ornamental fo: 
bric-a-brac. Easily put up or removed; 
folds in small space. Solid Oak, highly 
polished—sure to please. Price 75 cents. If 
to be sent by mail orexpress,charges prepaid, add 50 cents extra. 
G. H. Hall Manfg. Co., 1345 Arch Street, Philada, Pa. 


Also “Trish Yarns,” “Hebrew Yarns,” 
“Traveler’s Yarns,’’ 25 cents each. All four 
books 75 cents postpaid. 


Home Supply Co., D3, 132 Nassau St., New York 


FLEXIBLE POT SCRAPER. 
NEEDED IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Good for various uses. Sample, post- 
paid, 18 cents; $1.00 per dozen, express 


OF FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


Autograph 
Letters 


repaid. Indispensable Kitehen Utensil. One agent 
F. E. KOHLER CO., 1006 East Tuse St., Canton, Ohio. nd for Price Lists. 


The Gem Pie Juice Saver 
PURE ALUMINUM 


Used and recommended by 
Miss Ranche, at the 


Boston Food Fair 


Sent postpaid for twenty-five 
cents 


F. E. KEYES, Lock Box 132, Station A, BOSTON, 


Mention this magazine 


MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEeKEEPING. 
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$2500 
| sending the | | 


An Exceptional | 
Opportunity 


number of 


GIVEN subscriptions to 
G 
AWAY 


| 


HousEKEEPING 
before 
April 1, 1902, 
in addition 
to all other | 
compensation 


_| 


| 


| 
| 


O phenomenal has been the marvelous success of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING under its present management that this 
unique magazine, “for the higher life of the household” 
and for right housekeeping and broader living, will soon 
turn 100,000 subscribers. The women and housewives 
of America find it absolutely indispensable, as well as 
of fascinating interest. The boys and girls cry for it 
and some men even neglect business to read it. Every 
line of it breathes earnestness, helpfulness, life, zest. It 
represents the new aspirations and the comprehensive 

ideas and methods which bid fair to almost transform ordinary methods of 

living and add greatly to the health, happiness and prosperity of the American 
people. 

Imbued with this high purpose, and backed by more than 100,000 of the most 
progressive women in the advance movement throughout every nook and corner 
of the continent, we feel that the hour is ripe for at once accomplishing in all 
this work what under ordinary circumstances would require years. 

The first step is to bring into every home in the land this magazine with 
its purpose of acting as a monthly source of inspiration to the higher endeavor in 
the everyday work of life. We have therefore set aside $2500 with which to pay 
those who co-operate with us in this tremendous undertaking. Our heart and 
soul are in this proposition, and it is backed by the entire resources of one of 
the largest, oldest and most successful. publishing houses in the world. 


In addition to this large sum of money, those who co-operate with us may 
earn a liberal cash commission, or if preferred any of the useful and attractive 
articles we offer as premiums for those that get up clubs for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Beyond this every young man or woman who wishes to pay their way through 
any college will be put in the way to do so, if they will apply to us and will let 
us know in what institution they desire a scholarship. 


SEE NEXT PAGE FOR FULL LIST OF PRIZES 
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Cash Prizes 


IMMENSE COMPENSATION 
FOR REGULAR EFFORT 


To be distributed as follows among those 
sending the largest number of subscriptions 
to Good Housekeeping at $1.00 per year 
t from December 1, 1901, to April 1, 1902. j 


$500 for the largest club $500 
400 for the second largest club . 400 
300 for the third largest club 300 
200 for the fourth largest club. 
100 for the fifth largest club . , 
50 each for the next two largest clubs 
25 each for the next four largest clubs 
20 each for the next five largest clubs 
15 each far the next ten largest clubs. 
10 each for the next twenty largest clubs 
5 each for the next forty largest clubs . 
2.50 each for the next sixty largest clubs 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


consisting of ha: dsome cloth-bound books, including the latest and most popular books of the day, 
will be given to <ll who send FIVE or more subscriptions and fail to receive one of the cash prizes. 
Under this offer we will send any book desired not exceeding $1.50 in value, 


CONDITIONS 


1. This contest ae December 1, 1901, and will close April 1, 1902. 

2. The prizes will be given in addition to the premiums or cash commission allowed for 
every club. 

3. Subscription Agencies and those having especial facilities for obtaining subscriptions will 
not be allowed to enter the competition. Canvassers will thus be on an equal basis and have the same 
opportunity of winning the largest prize. 

. Canvassers may work wherever they please, and all subscriptions taken will count in the 

award. When you have finished one neighborhood, go to another. 

5. Only paid subscribers count. No name or names of persons to whom the magazine is given 
by one competing for the prizes will be counted. 

6. The prizes will be awarded shortly after the close of the contest and a list of the winners, 
giving the number of subscriptions sent by each, will be mailed to all entered in competition. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Now is the most favorable time for getting subscriptions, and no time should be lost in going to 
work. Goop HOUSEKEEPING appeals with especial force to everyone interested in the higher and 
broader life of the household, and you have but to show the magazine to secure a subscription. Its 
popularity is unbounded and the work easy and dignified. In short you can feel that in introducing 
the magazine into new homes you are engaged in a laudable ana praiseworthy undertaking. Terms 
to agents which are exceedingly liberal, together with our illustrated Premium List and sample copies, 
will be sent on request. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Housekeeping 


2 Lafayette Place Marquette Buildin, 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, 
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71 BROAD Sr., 


SKATI ES 


Send Postal To-day for our 


FREE CATALOG 


and make your selection before the ICE IS READY. The 
famous Barney & Berry skates are sold EVERYWHERE, 


but if your dealer hasn't the style you desire we’ll sell you 


BARNEY & BERRY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 

All Baker bot- 

tles 
are 


MEASURE, 
too; no pan- 
eled sides. 

Use Baker’s 


—they’ re Nature’s flavors 
bottled up 
Use but’ HALF as much 
as AA any other. 
ll Grocers, 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


& have no agents or branch stores. 


ll orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks 


Early in October a 
woolen manufacturer 
came to us for orders, 
He was willing to make 
up his finest woolens 
at considerable reduc- 
tions if we would give 
him a large enough or- 
der to keep his mill 
running during dull 
season. We gave him 
an order for the new- 
est fabrics for Winter 
and early Spring wear 
and shall make these 
goods into suits, skirts 
and cloaks ‘fo order 
only, and pass them on 
to you at one-third less 
than regular prices. 
Nearly all of our styles 

and materials share 

in this Sale. 


Note these re- 
ductions: 


Suits in the newest models, made of up-to-date mate- 
rials and lined throughout, suitable for Winter 
om early Spring wear ; former price 
$1 0, reduced to $6. 67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. $18 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
me Costumes, made of Velveteen, Corduroy 
and Velvet Cords—the very newest materials ; 
former price $21.50, reduced to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes reduced to $16. 
$27 Costumes reduced to $18. 
Latest designs in Skirts, with just the 2 proper a 
to them; former price $5, reduced to $3. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts at ae to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Long Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris about them; 
former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
18 Jackets reduced to $12. 

Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, indispensable 
for wet weather ; former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Suits, Rain-proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 


The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List, giving 
interesting information about this sale will be sent free, at 
— request, but you must write quickly for the sale will 
ast for a few weeks only and the choicest goods will be sold 
first. Your order will be filled promptly and to your liking 

pod pon think not, send back the garment, and ie will re- 

your money. It’s your will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPInG. 
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olonial Spirits 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 
and clear as crystal.- 

It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc. 

It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass, 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 

labeled bottles. 

Send 20c for quarter pint bottle and full particulars, 


Rerry Rrothers, Limited, Detroit, 


SEE HOW ITS DONE? 


—THE GRANT= 
Egg Opener 


A vractical and unique device for opening eggs. 
Cuts the shell neatly, leaves no broken pieces, 
doesn’t soil the hands, ‘operates quickly, gives 
perfect satisfaction. 

No Dining Room is complete without _one. 
From one to six sold in every house. AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

Don’t wait or someone will y 
You can sell hundreds before 
the thing for a Christmas present. 

Send 75 cents for sample and terms to Agents; 
liberal discounts and exclusive territory. Send 
today, tomorrow may be toolate. If the territory 
you specify is taken, your money Will be refunded, 


Quadruple Silverplated, each by mall postpaid, 76 cts. 


The Office Specialty Goshen, Ind, 


Colds are serious things. 
They lead to worse things. 
A cold is the seed of consump- 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not at hand, 


Dr. Hookers 
Cough. Croup 


Syrup 


gives relief at once. It has saved 
thousands of lives. Every mother 
should see that it is always in the 
house. Don’t wait till you need 
it—that may be too late. Con. 
tains no opium—absolutely safe— 
endorsed by physiciars for 50 
years, Made only by Charles 
B. Kingsley, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Just out and a great opportunity 
for making big money. 


tt ahead of 
e holidays. Just. 


Per half dozen, $3.76, Per dozen, $7.00. 


35 


cents 


Drug 
Stores 


our “‘Silber Plate that 


_ — 
It is so universally and favorably known, that 


articles of our make are re i d ted ‘ 
by the trade and public ‘as the standard of the world. if s — “ee, 
NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN 
u 


can you, Write for Catalogue Bros.” 
0. whic you in selecting. 
“1847."" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Mlastrations of “1847 Rogers Bros." goods will be found in previous issues of vhis magazine 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKeertnc. 
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7 Every Lady in the Land is Interested in 
SHOPPING BY MAIL.... 


“ What to Buy” and “ Where to Buy,” are perplexing questions, but easily settled 
by sending to 


THE TAYLOR=-WOOLFENDEN CO., 
Woodward Ave. and State St., Detroit, Mich. 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Garments, Draperies, Linens, every class of goods for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, and for Housefurnishings. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR CHRISTIMAS 


Life-Size Doll Pattern, 40c each Baby Doll Pattern, 25c each 
Life-Size Doll, Stuffed, 60c each Baby Doll, Stuffed, 45c each 


In ordering by mail add postage, 16c Baby Size ; 31¢ Life Size. 


NUERALITE® 


» The Light that never failed sy 
==) ACETYLENE GAS [ 


The best illuminant known 


—cee_be_made_by__the CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
NUERALITE GENERATOR at a ; 

smaller cost than any other 4 
light can_be procured. 
This Generatoris simple, is if 

guaranteed safe and abso- 
lutely non-explosive. 

Itis approved by theNation 
al Board of Fire Insurance 


“a Underwriters and received 
A the highest award at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. 
It is entirely automatic in action, and is very 
generously rated as to the number of lights , : = Diphtheria, 
sustained. Comparison with any other gas . 
machine will quickly show its great merit. ; Scarlet Fever. 
It is especially adapted to country houses, 
seaside villas, clubs, etc. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 


Weite us for fall information and descriptive booklet. 


nat your physician about it. 
: An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value, 
UERALITE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


UNCLE JERRY’S CEREALS 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
Uncle Jerry’s Pancake Fiour 
Uncle Jerry’s Buckwheat Flour 
Uncle Jerry’s Flaked White Oats 
ncleJerry’s Gran. Wheat Crystals 
The purest, most wholesome and delicious food products. 
Every package of Uncle Jerry’s cereals contains a 
coupon. These coupons areas good as money in securing 
one or more of several hundred attractive articles. Look 
for the carefully sealed YELLOW package with Uncle 
Jerry’s picture. 
1. PIESER & CO., Chicago, Ills., Manufacturers, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKgerPine, 
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THE CHARIOT RACE 


A Beautiful Reproduction of Checa’s Masterpiece, 
in All the Colors of the Original Painting 


Size of picture 22x30 inches 


This great picture is an exact reproduction of the original painting, which is by 
common consent one of the strongest and most notable pictures ever painted. It is 
a truthful representation of the thrilling and sensational scene, so vividly portrayed in 
that masterpiece of literature, Ben Hur. The original painting is valued at $50,000 and 
although reproductions have been eagerly sought, none showing the picture in the original 
colors have been obtainable until now. Our reproduction of this painting is in every 
particular equal to the artist’s copy and the skill and delicacy with which it has been 
executed command the admiration of the most exacting critic. Some idea of the work 
on the picture may be gained from the fact that each copy requires twelve separate 
and distinct impressions. The result is a work of rare beauty and artistic excellence, a 
delight to all, and a subject fit to adorn the walls of the wealthiest home in the land. 
The picture is produced on heavy plate paper with suitable margin and measures 22 
by 30 inches. It is sent carefully packed to prevent damage in transit. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send this beautiful picture, which no cut, however good, can possibly do 
justice to, to every new or old subscriber to Goop HouseKEEPING who sends at once, or 
within 15 days, the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s subscription. New subscribers 
will also receive, free, the December number, which will be especially interesting, thus 
giving them thirteen numbers for a year’s subscription. If you will send us one new 
subscription besides your own, we will send you as a reward an extra copy of the 
picture, or the Handy Atlas, previously described. 


Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft or Registered Letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS CHICAGO, ILL 
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Your 
appetite Iwill not 
complain, eben if 
the menu contains 
no other attrac- 
tion but 


“Half a Loaf 


is better than no | 


is a good, true old saying; half a loaf is 
better than a whole loaf if that half loaf 


be made of 


FLOUR 


Containing ‘‘all the wheat that’s fil to eat.’’ 

This me the gga to be found on 
every package and 
every barrel of the 
genuine Franklin 
Mills Flour. 

It is sold by first- 
class grocers gen- 
erally in original 
packages of from 
6% lbs, to full bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. 

Manufactured only by 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 


WRITE THEM FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


Purity Hooton’s 
Cocoa 


is absolutely pure genuine 
cocoa distinguished for its 
superior quality. You will 
fully appreciate the value and 
pleasure of using it. 
HOOTON’S COCOA 
is the signalfor acup of cocoa 
thatisdelicious, mourishe 
img and satisfying. 


ALWAYS USE 
HOOTON’S COCOA 
Send for free sample. 
Hooton Cocoa & CHUCOLATE Co., Newark, N,J. 


We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 
Certificates. 


Note the blue label used by us (and fu! 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to tineuiae 
our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 


Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., free toanyaddress. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YO CHICAGO 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPinc. 
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SAVE MONEY 


By Buying your 
Golf, Cycle 


The BALL and SOCKET | / and Storm 


Garment Fastener Suitings ana 


and eyes, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Sec that our trademark, Skirtings 


“HEAR. IT SNAP!” 


is gu every cara. | ou wil then have the Direct from the Mn’frs, 
and genuine; the nish and quality. Sen 

dealer's d 2cent st: for samples. Send 

makers of Snap Fasteners of every ‘ Quinebaug, Conn. 


kind for every purpose. 
4 SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Ag 
78-80 8t., New York Agents Wanted. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


This Morris Chair 


F e F e FRE sd selling or using $10 worth of our 

Teas, Coffees, Spices and Extracts, or 

] Ite rs a re ick | e Soaps, Perfumes and Tollet Articles, 
This chair is full size, oak or mahogany fin- 


ish, reversible velour cushions, hair filled, brass 


And only remove such impurities as you can Se€@;} | ratchets, adjustable to 4 positions, substantial, 
a beauty. Catalog of valuable premiums 


while from the New ° mailed free. Write po A_ useful $10 
Ralston process Water Still | Premiam co 
you get sterilized and absolutely pure tation R, 214, Phila. 


DISTILLED WATER 
Beautifully made and finished with [ bi: NOW WE HAVE IT! 


. = A Perfect Square Steam Cooker with doors 
block-tin surfaces; simple as a tea- ; = Don’t miss it. Large meal cooked overone 


kettle: arts ever : burner. Wonderful saving of fuel and 
h produces y labor. Doors steam tight. burnt fin. 
our. Price $10, Write to-day for gers. No lifting top dishes out to get at 


booklet G. Summ =the lowerones, Water gauge on outside. 
= Special rate for ten days. Agents wanted, 


The A. R. Bailey Mfg. Co., _ 


On10 STEAM COOKER CO, 17 Ont io T 0. 
Beware of tie- Cedar St., New York. 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevets a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, Pa: 


DIXON’S—_ 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 


ee pares Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
one 


75¢ DETROIT. MICH. AGENTS WANTED—MEN ana WOMEN 


pular 


“THIRTY, YEARS IN INGTON 
BABY PATTERNS, : J 


patterns for RS. GEN. : JOUN A, LOGAN. It po: 

long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 

directions, and quantity 
material used. for 25 cts. per set, post- more 

paid. Also* Hel ful Hints to Prospec- both ors ore 
tive Mothers,” free with order. Distance hin of our agents are making month, 
MRS. MARION CARSON, I. 


tee Exclusive 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. ‘XD. WORTHINGTON & O0., 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekEEprne. 
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BARLEY/COHYSTALS, 
Perfect Breakfast Dgert Health Cereals. i 
PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry. ¢ 
Unlike all offer Phods\ Ask Grocers. 
FARWELL & RHINES own, Y., U.S.A, you al 
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Noneed of C 


Ne D @ 


0-FEBRIN 


lan TAME NO SUBSTITUTES 
TTUGGIST OF BY 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO. NORTHAIIPTON TILL 


If my name 


isn’t on your lamp 
chimneys you 
have trouble with 


them. 
MacBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 


§\ | Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 


what number to get for your lamp. 
MacBETH, Pittsburgh, 


from Factory 
wnttwe HANDY BOX SEAT 


Style No. 405. 
Buys this elegant Box Seat beautifully 
covered in fine figured denim or art 
ticking—Your choice of designs—(only 
#6.50 for your choice of art denim in 
plain colors) shipped direct from our 
factory freight paid. You to return it at our expense if 
you are not more than pleased with it. Very handy for any 
room in the house. The large, roomy, dust-proof interior is 
an ideal fase for storing and preser ving a wide variety of 
household articles. A dainty ornament in even the most ex- 
quisite homes. You will be surprised with its beauty. It ts 
very useful and ornamental in the well-appointed busine<s 
or professional office. At retail it would cost $12.00 to $14.00. 
Upholstered in the finest selected moss, with soft cot- 
ton top, deep button tufted. Sides have alternate plain and 
crescent tufted upholstery effect, making an elegant aypear- 
ance. Trimmed with brass headed nails, giving a rich, fin- 
ished effect. Fitted with smooth running castors. Box is 
prety lined with bright contrasting colors. Has loop to 
ift the cover and strap to hold it when up. Size 37x17x14 
inches high. We make it in any other size desired, to order, 
and in many styles of artistic coverings, both pular and 
exclusive designs. Write for free samples. tate about 
what you want and enclose 2c postage. e pay freight 
to all points east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee 
—points more distant equalized. Write for Catalogue 
giving full partienlars and showing other desiens of Hand 
Box Seats, Window Seats, Window Chairs, Hal 
Seats, Library Seats, Corner Seats, Cozy Corners, 
Wardrobe Lounges, Shirt Waist Boxes, etc., etc. 
We will make any design and any size of this class of coods 
on special order, at low cost,and guarantee satisfaction. 
Write for estimates. 


Graeme Mfg. -.0, 38 S. lonia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Nail Clipper 


The Manicure 


Cuts 
Cleans 
Files 


Trims the Nail any Desired Length 
Perfect for Removing Hangnails 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send your order direct. 


Paid $2.00 Per Dozen. Sample 25c 


The H. C. Cook Co, Conn. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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SPARKS A No. 1 BRAND 


paper is the best for wrapping u 

poultry, bread, cake, cheese an: 
It keeps them fresh—free from 
. Just the thing for rightly wrapping up 
in the dinner pail. Line your baking tins 
with it and keep bread and cake from stick- 
ing. Every housewife will find a hundred 

ways in which to uee it. 

Send 10 cents in coin or stamps for twenty 
large sheets of the finest quality white tissue 
waxed paper, postpaid. 

A cheaper rnd better way—send 50 cents for 
a large package containing enough to last 
many months. 

Made from pure bleached wood pulp and 
highest test refined white wax, waterproof, 
acid proof, air tizht and odorless. 

IN MAKING This waxed paper is invaluable 
for wrapping up molasses an 

CANOIES other candies. Keeps it from 
sticking and allows it to harden under right 
conditions. 

Send for our free recipe book which will tell 
you — tomuke candies which melt in your 
mout! 


UNION WAXED & PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
910 Broadway Chambers Building, 
New York City 


NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


A Healing WonderforSkin Affections. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemoving Perspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 


For Proof send for Free Sample and Book, 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


(CENT) 
FROM COAST 
TO COAST 


to produce cor- 
rect form re- 


to 30; whiteand 
drab; extra 
sizes $1.50. 
Made from the 
best quality 
sateen; fully 
gored; boned 
throughout 
with covered 
tipped wire and 
French horn. 

If your local 4 
sto e can’t 
supply you, we 
wi In order- 
ing give bust and 
waist measures. 


Jackson wear fine 
Corset Co., 
Sole Mfrs. Jackson, Mich. 


If you want a flaky 
pie crust use the Pastry Fork 
to work the shortening into the flour. Saves 


time and labor in mixing pie crust, baking 
powder biscuits, butter and sugar for cakes 


etc. Used also for chopping fruit and vegetables. Sent by express on receipt of 35 cents, by mai 
10 cents extra. Nostamps. Liberal terms to agents. 


THE FINTON MFG. CO., Ft. Dodge, lowa. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. Never exhibited without an award of Gold Medal. Did vou see 
the Larkin advertisement in Good Housekeeping for November ? 


Don’t miss this opportunity for economy. 
Already millions of friends and users. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPINc. 
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WASHINGTON 


VIA 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT 


is a most attractive trip 


EXPRESS STEAMSHIPS of she 
Old Dominion Line 


Leave Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, 
every week-day at 3 p.m., arriving at Old Point following 
morning. Steamer for Washington leaves same evening. 


THROUGH TICKETS RETURNING FROM 
WASHINGTON BY RAIL OR WATER 


For copy of “The Pilot,’’ containing full information, apply to 


OLD DoMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


81-85 Beach Srreet, New York 
H. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPIne. 
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GOOD 


MODERN FICTION 
The Latest, Best and Most Popular Works of the Day 


The demand for these books, running well into 
the hundred thousands, and the unstinted praise 
they have received is the best proof of their 
popularity. Our offer is an exceptionally liberal 
one and presents a grand opportunity to all lovers 
of fascinating fiction. 


** When Knighthood Was in Flower”’ 


By Edwin Caskoden, a love story of Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. 
One of the most interesting stories of the day. A 
book of 300 pages, fully illustrated and hand- 


somely bound. 
“The Sky Pilot” 


By Ralph Connor, touches those chords that 
vibrate luxuriously in the popular heart. A story 
of the foothills by one whose knowledge of camp 
life in the mines and woods is obviously no mere 
booklore. It contains 300 pages, and is illustrated. 


Tory Lover” 

By Sarah Orne Jewett, is a story of the Revo- 
lution full of stirring scenes and powerful pas- 
sions of the time, giving it a highly dramatic 
character. Illustrated. 


The Crisis ’’ 


By Winston Churchill, author of “Richard Car- 
vel” is a book which has been much talked of. 
The scene is laid mostly in St Louis, and deals 
with such historical characters as Lincoln, Grant 
and Sherman. Illustrated by Maxfield Parish. 


Eben Holden” 


A tale of the “North Country,” by Irving Bach- 
eller; a book of 432 pages, full of humor, pathos, 
sentiment and rare common sense. “Uncle Eb” 
is a creation—a border philanthropist of northern 
New York. The romance is strong and refresh- 
ing. 

The Helmet of Navarre ”’ 

By Bertha Runkle, is a romantic story with a 
genuine flavor of mediaeval romance. The scene is 
laid in, Paris during the investment of the city by 
Henry of Navarre. It is a fascinating book, with 
470 pages and fully illustrated. 


HOW TO GET THET1 


These books are all handsomely bound and 
usually sell at $1.50 each. We, however, will 
send any one, postpaid, and Goop HovsEKEEPING, 
one year, for only $2.00. Or we will send any one 
postpaid for Two New subscriptions at $1.00 each, 
or One new subscription and 60 cents additional. 

These books are especially suitable for holiday 
gifts, and will be sent to any address desired. 
Remit by money order, check, draft or regis- 
tered letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 
New York Springfield, Mass Chicago, Ill 
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% 
: The Ideal Food Cutter 
= Is of the Highest Degree of Excellence 
* 66 For the opportunity of making its 
! Thank You acquaintance” is what Mrs. Seat- 
‘ * tergood of The Albany School of Cookery says of the 
= 4 Ideal Food Cutter. All who use it say as much. 
; = Unequaled for Salads of all kinds. Should 
p beinevery home. Light, simple, durable, 
% Does not Squeeze 
+ It Cuts ! Tear or Grind. / It Cuts! 
a The only Food Cutter which has its Cutting Parts made of 
- Tempered Steel. Clamps securely to table. 
> 4 Tinned to Prevent Rusting 
t _No. 25, Cuts 2 Ibs. per Minute, Each $1.50 
; $ No. 30, Cuts 3 Ibs. per Minute, Each $2.00 
; + In two sizes, Nos. 25 and 30, TAKE NO OTHER 
Get it of your 
IT WILL CUT 
> Beef, Pork, Veal and all kinds of meat, Celery, Onion, é| Want It Grocer or Hard. 
ae Spinach, Potatoes, Kale, Horse-radish and other ve les. ware Dealer... 
4 Figs, Dates, Apples and other fruits. Cocoanut for Pies. 
Sust Ser Handsome Receipt Book FREE to any- 
3 Soups, Hash, Sausages, Croquettes, Salads, Fritters, Pies, one mentioning this magazine. 
Ka Welsh Rarebit, Sandwiches and many other dishes, - 
* Always Ready---Never Dull. Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
- * Easily and Thoroughly Cleansed. 27 Murray Street, New York. 
s ¢ 
i- % 
~ 2 “Willie,” queried the fond mother, ‘I 
- * don’t understand how itis that you are 
+ 6 at the bottom of your class.” “I don’t 
* 9¢.\ understand it myself,” said the bright 
4 chap, “but I know itis dreadful easy.” 
> 4 7 You may not understand how the 
a * “ MAGEE Heater makes your home so mighty com- 
y & fortable—but you “KNOW IT IS DREADFUL EASY.” 
wae That’s simply a dyed in the wool, confirmed habit 
* of the famous 
GEE HEATERS, 
id They heat homes so easily you can’t 
ll imagine howitall happens. Correct principles, cor- 
G, rectly carried into mechanicalexecution. That’sthe 
secret of the Magee success. 
’ 
Tye Magee Heater 
gee Hea 
if you want home comfort, with leastexpense. First 
class dealers sell the Magee. 3 
* Illustrated circulars free. 
Maceg Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
ae 32-38 Union Street, Boston, 
1 “Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 
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Left-Overs opps 
ENDS OF FOOD 
Made Palatable Weevsnes 


4 Manual of Practical Economy of Money, Time 
and Labor in the Preparation and Use of Food 


Based on actual results by many of the best cooks and housekeepers, 
every recipe having also been tested at the New England Cooking 
School, by some of the ablest experts, or by the author, Isang, Gorpon 
Curtis, associate editor of the Good Housekeeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives a wide assortment 
of dishes that may be made from the remains of kitchen and dining 
room which seem almost hopeless because small in quantity and 
varied in number. It is arevelation of what can be done with bits of 
sauces, bread, cereals, coffee, milk of all kinds, vegetables, fish, beef, 
veal, lamb, pork, poultry, cheese, cake, fruit, ete. 

Substantially and prettily bound in cloth, nearly 300 pages, 5x7 inches 
Price $1.00, postpaid—Ready in December 


3 
3 


EAT COOK’S 


DON’T COOK. 


1. Pour the dry flakes 
from the package 
into a colander. 


Put a liberal amount 
of salt into a little 
boiling water. 


3. 
salted water on the rice, through the colander. 
4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve 


with sugar and milk. That is all—and the rice is per- 
fectly prepared in less than a minute. 


| AT YOUR GROCERS | 
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Jen cents a day 


On the average, will secure for you 
$1,000 at the end of twenty years. 

Should you die the day after the pol- 
icy is issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this 
policy. 

After three years it will be in full 
force for nearly Twelve Years Longer, 
no premiums being required. 

It may be surrendered for Cash. 

Free Booklet with full information 
by mail. Get this, and think and—act. 


Penn GHlutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COLTONS VANILLA 


Household 
Favorite 


the best Quality 
of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans, 
FLOODED 
with rank 
| ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 
COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 
Family favorites for forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Cartoon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


FLAKED 


FOR BABY, TOO 


strain. 


NEW BORN IN- 
FANTS—One cup of 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, one 
quart water, boil ten 
minutes, and a pint of 
milk, pinch of salt and a 


very little sugar, and| 
Empty into dis 


THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD—Use double the 
quantity of Cook’s Flaked Rice (two cups) and do not 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKkEEPinc. 
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Flousekeeping yo 


Genesee strange, doesn’t it, to think of keeping house m« 
| with your kitchen flying along at 50 miles an hour, 
milkman dropping in at Owego, green grocer around the 


corner in New Jersey, butcher in Chicago. 
Yet that is the way the LackAWANNA RarLroap does it. 


Dining cars on its through trains are supplied daily 
from the rich dairy and farming district through which 
they speed to Chicago and the west, and the result is the 


most perfect service in the world. 


Perhaps you know the delicious freshness of milk and 
cream and butter right from the farm. If you do you 


will appreciate the more one of the many little dainties 


of this kind of housekeeping. 


And the meals are not expensive. If you want a | 
little breakfast of coffee and a chop it isn’t necessary to 
pay a dollar. The Lackawanna system is “Order what 


you want; pay only for what you order.” 


It’s cooked because you order it, too, not because it 


was ready for twenty others who don’t. And when it 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusekeerinc. 
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comes it’s crisp and fresh and steaming hot. Plenty if 
you've been railroading all night, and not much to pay 
for it either even if you do tip the waiter. If you want 
more it’s there to order. A little menu of twenty differ- 
ent meals ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00 is at 


your elbow and the choice is yours. 


The very car itself looks appetizing, it’s so scrupu- 
lously clean. This is because Lackawanna locomotives 
burn hard coal and make no smoke, while the roadbed 
is stone ballasted and produces no dust. Snowy linen, 
gleaming silver, and dainty glassware tell of other good 
housekeeping ways aboard the train which every woman 
will appreciate. A little book about the good things 
served in these cars will be sent on receipt of 2 cents in 
postage stamps to T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 


We want at least one good agent at eve 
Agents Wanted postoffice to solicit to 
HousEKEEPING. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for ladies out of employment who wish to engage in profitable work 
through the Winter months. It requires no particular talent or experience 
to secure subscriptions for sucha popular, well-known magazine as Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, and a can get up a good-sized club with little effort. 
If you can canvass all of the time or part of the time, and would make money 
easily and quickly, write us at once for terms and particulars. 


Address THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS CHICAGO, ILL 
52 Lafayette Place 204 Dearborn St 
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4} HAT sensations are more agreeable than those follow- 

A) ing some good, quick exercise, a rub with a rough 

towel, a scrub with Ivory Soap and a dash of cold 

A water? The nerves are braced, the muscles are 

haodienad, and the man or woman is better able to resist disease 

and the wearing effects of mental strain. 

If the Ivory Soap is not positively essential, it is at least 

delightfully cleansing, and the beneficial effects of a pure soap 
constantly used, can hardly be overestimated. 
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i i121 YEARS OF SUCCESS! 


Walter 


ESTABLISHED 1760 
MANUFACTURERS OF. 
PURE , HIGH-GRADE 


Honest Paizes In 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERV 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & Co. ltd. 


‘TRADE MARK 


Congested 
Liver 
Coffee 


is common 
TRY... 


POSTUM COFFEE 


PLAIN LIVING. 


Too much of sweet or fat or regular use of 
tea and coffee clogs the liver and shows in 
some form of ailment. Coffee seriously 
affects many highly organized people. 

It pays to live simply and be healthy. 
Well people can do things. Postum Cereal 
Coffee looks and tastes like coffee, but is a 
pure food drink and highly nourishing in its 
effect on the body. Grocers furnish at 15 
and 25 cents. 


DORCHESTER, MASS 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a vose 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, = - = Boston. 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


IRD 


Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 
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